












































In this mill at Longview, Washing- 
ton, the Pulp Division of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company produces 
approximately 200 tons ofhigh quality 
bleached sulphite pulp per day. 


This operation is outstanding, not 
only for the quality of the pulp, but 
for the thoroughness with which all 
factors affecting quality are recorded 


Bleach plant at the Longview mill 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
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and controlled. It is significant that, 
in its Longview Mill, the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company uses liquid chlorine 
and caustic soda produced by the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company. In your mill, also, the high 
and uniform quality of these chemi- 
cals, plus speedy deliveries in any 


quantity, will prove to be of value. 





CHLORINE 
CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
ASPLIT CEMENT 





A few of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company Products : 
PENNPAINT 


AMMONIA 
PENCHLOR ACID-PROOF CEMENT 
CAUSTIC SODA 








PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
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MODERN 
BELOIT EQUIPMENT 


WILL BE FOUND IN 
PRACTICALLY EVERY 
MILL ON THE COAST 
The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 








HAIN: DRYER DRIVE 
SPEED SUPER SHAKES | 
ENCLOSED HYPOID OR SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR 
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No “Ready-Mades- 


in Our Felt Business... 





Every HUYCK Felt 
is Custom-Tailored 


for You 





IRST, your needs are determined. Next, Huyck 
F experts draw up specifications to meet them. 
Then, from fleece to final inspection, an individual 
felt is built — to meet specific conditions on a 
particular machine. That is why Huyck felts—in 
size, in strength, in porosity, in finish, in all-round 
performance — have been for nearly 70 years 
so supremely satisfactory to the paper industry. 
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War Reverses 


Pulp Situation 


American converting mills fortunate that excess capacity 
existed in American pulp industry at time war began— 
Probable elimination of European pulp from U. S. market 
creates opportunity for converting mills and American pulp 
producers to work more closely together in cementing a 
permanent relationship for their mutual benefit—Sweden, 
Finland, Norway and Germany supplied 15.86% of all the 
wood pulp consumed in the United States in 1938 


HE beginning of the war in 

Europe on September 2nd sud- 

denly completed the reversal of 
the downward trend in the United 
States pulp market which began in 
the late Fall of 1937. The change 
from a buyer’s to a seller’s market 
appeared to develop almost over- 
night but the change actually set in 
during the latter part of July when 
the latest period of tension in Eu- 
rope began to develop. Prices were 
on bottom levels for a British pound 
worth $4.68, and, barring further 
depreciation of the pound along 
with the Swedish kronor and the 
Finnish finmark, the American in- 
dustry expected slow recovery as the 
prices in effect in the American mar- 
ket were unprofitable not alone for 
American producers but for those of 
Sweden, Finland, Norway and Can- 
ada. 

With the growth of tension in 
Europe and the feeling that war 
might come early in September, 
American converting mills who had 
shown little or no fear of the sta- 
bility of. their foreign pulp supply 
during the Munich crisis of last 
year, began during the closing weeks 
of July to show interest in Ameri- 
can sources of supply for their 1940 
wood pulp requirements. Pacific 
Coast and southern mills producing 
pulp for the market received many 
inquiries asking how much tonnage 
they could supply during the re- 
mainder of 1939 and throughout 
1940. When German troops crossed 
the Polish border these inquiries 
turned immediately into definite or- 
ders. 

Undoubtedly many of the con- 
verting paper mills are now buying 
pulp in excess of their consumption 
for fear of a shortage later on. 
Stocks of foreign pulp in warehouses 
at the mills, along the Atlantic 
Coast and in the Great Lakes re- 
gion are said to be large, but they 
will not last very long if shipments 
from Finland and Sweden are large- 
ly stopped, as they appear to be by 
reason of the British blockade of the 
Baltic and from Norway by the un- 
certainties of shipping across the 


North Sea. If the dangers of ship- 
ping through mine and submarine 
infested waters keep the Scandinav- 
ian countries almost entirely out 
of the United States pulp market 
the converting mills will be wholly 
dependent upon domestic and Ca- 
nadian sources of wood pulp. If 
the war ends before the close of 
1939 the pulp market will suffer a 
temporary slump due to excessive 
buying during the final four months 
of the year, but if the war is a long 
one the American wood pulp indus- 
try on the Pacific Coast and in the 
southern states will be greatly 
strengthened. 


Europe Supplied 16% of Pulp Con. | 
sumed in U. S. in 1938 
@ In 1938 the United States con- 
sumed 7,402,546 short tons of wood 
pulp (sulphites, sulphates, ground- 
wood and soda), and of this total 
consumption 23.1 per cent or 1,710,- | 
514 short tons valued at $72,777,- | 
808 were imported from Canada and | 
from the several pulp exporting | 


countries of Europe. — 


Of the imports of 1,710,514 short 
tons, 68.3 per cent or 1,174,241 
short tons valued at $47,866,340 
were imported from Sweden, Fin- 
land, Norway and Germany. The 
importance of this tonnage in the 
economy of our pulp and paper in- 
dustry is shown by the fact that 
these imports from Sweden, Fin- 





SWEDEN 
46.8% 


CANADA 
2787 





68.3% of 1938 U. S. Pulp Imports 
From Sweden, Finland, Norway and 
Germany. 
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land, Norway and Germany amount- 
ed to 15.86 per cent of all the Uni- 
ted States consumption of wood 
pulp in 1938. 

Sweden in 1938 supplied us with 
46.8 per cent of our total wood pulp 
imports, with 807,129 short tons val- 
ued at $32,501,948. 

Finland supplied us in 1938 with 
258,779 short tons valued at $10,- 
211,937 or 15 per cent of our total 
imports by tonnage. 

Norway supplied us in 1938 with 
4.2 per cent of our total imports 
with 70,365 short tons valued at 
$3,771,270. 

Germany furnished us in 1938 
with 37,968 short tons worth $1,- 
381,185. 


Sweden Requires Permit for Pulp 
Exportation 

@ Effective September 11th the 
government of Sweden issued an 
announcement which was transmit- 
ted by cable to the United States 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, stating that 
the exportation of iron ore, iron and 
steel, lumber, wood pulp, newsprint 
and other staple products from 
Sweden has been made subject to 
permit. 

This announcement followed the 
order on August 28th which stated 
that the exportation of a specified 
list of raw materials and other es- 
sential articles from Sweden, such 
as foodstuffs, medical supplies, mo- 
torcycles, etc., was made subject to 
a special permit of the newly estab- 
lished Trade License Board. How- 
ever in this order of August 28th, 
lumber and wood pulp were speci- 
fically exempted. 


Under the present circumstances, 
with shipping in and out of the 
Baltic extremely hazardous, Sweden 
obviously desires to exercise close 
control over those products which 
are likely to be considered contra- 
band by Germany or Britain and 


France. Further, Sweden wants to 
remain neutral and to do so she 
must control the exportation of her 
products. Wood pulp can be con- 
sidered a munition of war and for 
that reason its exportation must be 
controlled. 


The effects of the instituting of 
a permit system governing the ex- 
ports of wood pulp from Sweden 
will not be visible for sometime. 
All we can do is to wait and see how 
it works out. 

The action of the American Scan- 
tic Line in cancelling all’ shipping to 
and from the Scandinavian coun- 
tries created the feeling that other 
lines might follow suit to avoid loss 
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of ships by mines and submarines, 
or at least to avoid loss of cargo 
which might be considered contra- 
band. A week ago the Pacific 
Coast European Conference decided 
to leave the rates to Sweden open 
but with the understanding they 
would be raised from 60 to 100 per 
cent over the previous rates. This 
action was predicated, of course, 
upon the supposition that some ship- 
ping would be carried on in and out 
of the Baltic Sea. Whether this is 
possible or not cannot be told at 
present. 


Sulphite Prices Unchanged for Balance 
of the Year 

@ For shipments during the re- 
mainder of the present year the pro- 
ducers of sulphite pulps on the West 
Coast did not raise their prices above 
the low level in effect prior to Sep- 
tember 2nd, but it is reported that 
the manufacturers of southern kraft 
jumped their prices immediately by 
several dollars per ton. Pulp mills 
on the Coast are swamped with 
business for the last four months 
of the year and with offers of con- 
tracts for 1940. 


Sulphite prices must rise for next 
year. Already the cost of hemlock 
logs has gone from $9 to $12 per 
thousand board feet on Puget Sound 
and intercoastal shipping rates will 
be much higher in 1940 than at 
present due to increased volume of 
traffic. While the amount of the 
increase in prices of sulphite pulps 
cannot be determined at this time 
due to uncertainties of the remain- 
ing months of the year, the Ameri- 
can converting mills can be sure that 
the advance from the present un- 
profitably low levels will not be un- 
reasonable but will be commensur- 
ate with the increase of costs. 


The American wood pulp industry 
recognizes that a too high price on 
pulp works to it own disadvantage 
by preventing their customers, the 
converting mills, from competing on 
an even basis with the self-contained 
pulp and paper mills. 


Converting Mills Are Very Fortunate 
@ The paper mills in the United 
States depending upon purchases of 
wood pulp are extremely fortunate 
because of the excess capacity ex- 
isting in the American wood pulp 
industry at the time the war began. 
A reference to the accompanying 
table prepared by the United States 
Pulp Producers Association will give 
the reader an indication of the ex- 
cess capacity available to the con- 
verting mills. 

The American converting mills 
are fortunate, too, that new pulp 


mills have been built during the last 
decade or more on the Pacific Coast 
and in the South. Were it not for 
this construction the converters 
would be faced with elimination 
through inability to obtain raw ma- 
terial. 


As a matter of self-interest the 
executives of American paper mills 
ought to seriously consider the fol- 
lowing facts. If the full effect of 
depreciated foreign currencies 
(without any tariff protection), the 
higher costs of American labor and 
dumping practices of foreign pulp 
producers, were a normal condition 
these pulp mills on the Pacific Coast 
and in the South would not be in 
existence and ready to assist the con- 
verters now that their European 
sources are cut off. Had these con- 
ditions been the normal situation 
the American pulp mills could not 
have been built. Their construc- 
tion would have been an impossi- 
bility. 


@ This war is already exercising a 
far greater influence upon the 
American pulp and paper industry 
than did the World War, primarily 
because our imports of wood pulp 
are more than two and a hal ftimes 
larger than they were in 1914. Total 
wood pulp imports in 1914 were 
675,600 short tons as compared with 
1,710,514 short tons in 1938. The 
dependency of the American paper 
industry upon foreign wood pulp is, 
therefore, so much greater today 
that the cutting off or the curtailing 
of the foreign sources will result 
in far more serious effects upon the 
converting mills in the United 
States. 


It naturally follows, then, that 
with the pulp of Scandinavia un- 
available the American converting 
mills are more dependent today 
upon the American pulp mills than 
they were in 1914. This situation 
presents an opportunity to convert- 
ing mills and pulp mills alike to 
work closely together for their mu- 
tual benefit. Circumstances are forc- 
ing this cooperation at the beginning 
but it is hoped by the American 
wood pulp industry that, as the 
converters and the producers of 
wood pulp come to know each other 
better through the close contact the 
war is forcing upon them, that the 
relationship will grow into a perma- 
nent one which will endure long 
after peace has returned to Europe. 


The pulp industry of the United 
States has always desired that this 
close cooperation with the buyers 
of wood pulp should develop out 
of their ability to provide at a price 
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fair to buyer and seller alike uni- 
form quality pulps of the grades 
needed by the converters, but the 
fact that there has been a shortage 
for a number of years of some 
grades of wood pulp produced in 
this country and the resultant de- 
pendency of the converting group 
upon foreign supplies, has been one 
of the powerful deterrents operat- 
ing against the accomplishment of 
this seemingly natural relationship. 

It is highly unlikely that the do- 
mestic pulp mills selling in the mar- 
ket will attempt to take advantage 
of the current situation by raising 
prices beyond a reasonable level for, 
as pointed out above, it is in their 
direct interest to keep their convert- 
ing mill customers in a competitive 
position against those paper mills 
making their own pulp. 


The Available Supply 

@ From the table showing Ameri- 
can pulp production and consump- 
tion it will be noted that excess 
wood pulp producing capacity exists 
on the basis of the maximum yearly 
consumption in all grades except 
unbleached sulphite wood pulp 
where the deficiency of production 
on a 350 day operating basis below 
1937’s_ maximum consum ptio n 
amounts to 552,700 short tons. It 
is in unbleached sulphite where the 
effect of the shutting off of Scandi- 
favian wood pulp supplies will be 
felt first. 

The unbleached sulphite defi- 
ciency is already bringing marginal 
mills into production in both the 
United States and Canada. How far 
these units can go to make up for 
the shipments normally coming into 
the United States from Sweden can- 
not be estimated with accuracy at 
the present time. 

In the case of bleached sulphite 
(both rayon and paper grades) the 
United States Pulp Producers As- 
sociation estimates that we have an 
excess capacity on a 350 days op- 
erating basis of 138,800 short tons 
over and above the consumption of 
1937, which was the maximum year- 
ly consumption of bleached sulphite 
to date. 

Bleached kraft capacity has a 
margin over the 1938 consumption 
of 96,300 tons while unbleached 
kraft capacity exceeds the consump- 
tion of 1938 by 662,700 short tons. 

The capacity of our groundwood 
mills seems ample as the 1939 ca- 
pacity on a 310 days basis is 437,200 
tons in excess of 1929 consumption 
of 1,911,100 short tons and 864,400 
short tons in excess of 1938 con- 
sumption. 

In estimating the available sup- 


1939 





plies of the several grades of wood 
pulp produced in the United States 
it is not accurate to take either the 
1937 or 1938 consumption figures 
for 1939 consumption is higher than 
last year’s and yet below the maxi- 
mum attained in 1937. 


Estimated on a 1939 Basis 
@ We can, perhaps, obtain a some- 
what more accurate estimate of 
available pulp supplies by employ- 
ing the data available on the pro- 
duction of paper and paper board 
in the first half of 1939. The Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association’s fig- 
ures on paper and board produc- 
tion in the first half of the current 
year show a 16.4 per cent increase in 
tonnage over the first half of 1938. 
But 1938 was a year of gradually 
rising production and hence the in- 
crease of production in the second 
half of 1939 over the same period of 
1938 is not likely to be as great. 
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There is the possibility, of course, 
that the war may stimulate some 
grades of paper, such as newsprint 
to replace that expected from 
Scandinavia. 

The American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation’s weekly production ratio 
for the first six months, showed an 
average increase of 13.3 per cent in 
production as a ratio to cacpacity 
over 1938’s first half. But, for the 
first 35 weeks of 1939, including the 
week ending September 2nd, the in- 
crease over 1938 had dropped to 
11.1 per cent. A 10 per cent esti- 
mated increase for the entire year 
over 1938’s production will be a 
conservative one. 

On a basis of a 10 per cent in- 
crease in 1939 consumption of wood 

pulp over 1938 we have refigured 
he table accompanying this article 
to give the reader another basis for 
determining the potential available 





The United States Wood Pulp Situation 


Production, Consumption and Percentage of Production to Capacity in 1938 








together with Potential Capacity and Margin of Capacity over Year of Maximum 
Consumption of Wood Pulp—Data prepared September 2nd, 1939, by the 
United States Pulp Producers Association. 





Short Tons 
Sulphite Pulp — 
Bleached Unbleached 
il. WOR i a ee 1,000,000 630,000 


U.S. 1938% of Operation _.... ah a 65 64 

















U.S. could have produced a 1,538,500 988,800 
U. S. 1938 Consumption ____--. 1,247,400 1,284,300 
U. S. 1939 Capacity, 310 days 1,587,000 951,300 
U. S. 1939 Capacity, 350 days 1,791,800 1,074,000 
U S. 1937 Consumption* 1,653,000 1,626,700 
i ne eae po eae ,. 138,800 - $52,700 
Sulphate Pulp 
Bleached Unbleached 
U. S. 1938 Production -_._.... 325,000 2,145,000 
U: $s: aes a Cee 82 77 
U.S. could have produced 1938 pet Aleve eae 394,700 2,782,500 
U. S. 1938 Censumption -- an semadne eae 414,700 2,565,600 
U. S. 1939 Capacity, 310 days .............--..--- 452,600 2,859,300 
W.S. 1939 Capacity, 3390: days —-. 511,000 3,228,300 
U. S. 1938 Consumption* 414,700 2,565,600 
Margin 96,300 662,700 
Groundwood Pulp 
U.S. 1936: Production... 1S ieee sues 1,325,000 
DB rs i NN i icc 62 
t)..S. couse wave pesauces 1996 2,145,200 
i. S, foee Cee. 1,483,900 
U. S. 1939 Capacity, 310 days 2,348,300 
ieee Cm oe ee 1,911,100 
» 437,200 








*Maximum yeasty consumption to dave. 

A further comparison of available United States wood pulp supplies has been prepared by 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY on a basis of estimated 1939 consumption, and is de- 
scribed in detail in the text. 

Estimating 1939 wood pulp consumption as 10 per cent larger than 1938, the margin in bleached 
sulphite pulp on a 350 days basis would be 419,664 short tons over consumption this year of 
1,372,136 short tons. 

On the same basis there would be a deficiency of 338,780 short tons in unbleached sulphite on 
a basis of 350 days production and 1939 of 1,412,780 short tons. 

The margin of capacity over consumption on a 350 days basis for bleached sulphate pulp is 
54,860 short tons over estimated consumption of 456,140 short tons. 

Consumption of unbleached sulphate in the U. S. this year is estimated at 2,822,147 short 
tons and productive capacity upon a 350 days basis would exceed this consumption by 406,153 
short tons. 

Groundwood capacity on a 310 days basis exceeds estimated 1939 consumption of 1,632,251 
short tons by 716,049 short tons. 

















supply of wood pulp from domestic 
wood pulp mills. This flat 10 per 
cent increase cannot, of course, be 
accurate, for all grades of wood 
pulp will not react to the same ex- 
tent. It is merely an attempt to 
permit a comparison on the basis of 
today’s consumption of wood pulp. 


Figuring 1939 consumption 10 
per cent above 1938 bleached sul- 
phite pulp consumption (both rayon 
and paper grades) the total will be 
1,372,136 short tons for the year. 
With domestic production on a 350 
days operating basis the margin of 
safety for converting mills and 
rayon plants would be 419,664 short 
tons. 

Applying the same percentage to 
unbleached sulphite we find a po- 
tential 1939 consumption of 1,412,- 
780 short tons leaving a deficiency 
after deducting domestic production 
on a 350 days basis of 338,780 short 
tons. 

In the case of bleached sulphate 
1939 consumption may reach 456,- 
140 short tons which leaves domes- 
tic excess capacity on a 350 days 
basis of 54,860 short tons. 

Our estimated 1939 consumption 
of unbleached sulphate pulp is 
2,822,147 short tons which would 
be 406,153 short tons below domes- 
tic capacity on a 350 days operating 
basis. 

Groundwood has the largest ca- 
pacity excess with a margin of 716,- 
049 short tons above the estimated 
1939 consumption of 1,632,251 tons. 


Viewpoints 
@ Ina bulletin issued to paper and 
pulp manufacturers on September 
7th, Charles W. Boyce, executive 
secretary of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association said in part, “The 








wood pulp industry is giving the in- 
dustry concern at the moment. In- 
formation as to the possibility of 
getting overseas shipments through 
is obviously at this early date 
sketchy and vague. Rumors as to 
the internment of cargoes in Ger- 
man boats add to this uncertainty. 
The pulp market has turned from 
weakness to great strength and un- 
doubtedly some very foolish bids 
are being offered. 

“In 1914 the volume of overseas 
pulp shipments was substantially 
less than it is today and the de- 
pendence of the American industry 
upon such shipments was also less. 
The records indicate, however, that 
following an initial increase in prices 
and considerable uncertainty as to 
receipt of overseas supplies, ship- 
ments came through fairly regularly 
and subsequent price increases did 
not occur until the latter part of 
1916. This is the only precedent 
we have to go on. Although it is 
not directly applicable, it is reassur- 
ing to some extent. The problem 
of what the industry can do in case 
of actual shortage of supplies is 
being studied by the association with 
the view of setting up safeguards in 
so far as possible.” 


Quotations on Foreign Pulp 


Withdrawn 

@ It was reported in New York on 
September 7th that prices on for- 
eign pulps had been withdrawn and 
that importers had little or no pulp 
on hand which was unsold. They 
were also said to be out of touch 
with the mills in Scandinavia due 
to war conditions and that these 
mills had withdrawn from the 
American market. 

Paper Mills Prepare for Price Rise 
@ Immediately following the Labor 
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Day holiday paper mills throughout 
the ‘country notified their distribu- 
tors that all prices were subject to 
change without notice and that the 
prices on all future shipments would 
be those prevailing on the date of 
shipment. 

This action indicated the paper 
manufacturers’ realization that pulp 
prices would be going up and they 
were preparing to pass the increase 
along the line to the consumer. 

The Monetary Situation 

@ Prior to the starting of the war 
the British pound began to decline 
from the level of $4.68 established 
last winter, and after Great Britain 
and France declared war on Ger- 
many the pound dropped to a range 
of from $4.02 to $4.06. 

However, the Swedish and Fin- 
nsh currencies did not follow suit 
as the governments of these two 
countries quickly cut them loose 
from the pond sterling. Finland’s 
finmark declined from around 
$.0205 to a low of $.0200, which was 
a very small decline. The Swedish 
kronor remained almost the same as 
it has been since last January re- 
maining on a level around $.2385. 
Even if the imports of Swedish and 
Finnish wood pulp had not been at 
least temporarily stopped by the 
closing of the Baltic Sea, the Ameri- 
can pulp producers would not have 
suffered further injury by reason of 
the depreciation of the Swedish and 
Finnish currencies. However, the 
level of those currencies is bad 
enough without any further decline. 
(See the article entitled ‘“Unbal- 
anced Foreign Exchange Affecting 
Employment in American Wood 
Pulp Industry,” in the January, 
1939 issue of PACIFIC PULP & 
PAPER INDUSTRY). 


PROPORTION OF UNITED STATES MARKET FOR PULP SUPPLIED BY AMERICAN PULP 
MILLS AND FOREIGN PULP MILLS*—1936-1937-1938 


“ Pulp Produ 


TOTALS 
By Grades. 





"in Domestic 
Market—1936 


Mises 000 Lbs. 








1938 


oe 'By Pulp Imported Pulp A By Pulp Imported “Pulp Produced By Pulp Imported 


. Mills for Sale Into th 
United eee 
1936 


U. S. Mills for Sale 
in Domestic 
Market—1937 





Into the U. S. Mills for Sale Into the 
United States 
1937 


United States 
1938 


in Domestic 
Market—1938 











Total—All Grades (Except Soda Pulp)’ 530,173 2,265,092 772,693 2,394,539 692,142 1,710,513 
Tat iii, 494,325 1,298,888 543,607 1,431,575 497,543 1,025,981 
Bleached Sulphite _....__-__»__>_ 391,252 512,168 408,938 511,961 358,354 337,659 
ME er kitaenet ee eee fe eee | eee 259,960 272,440 
Rayon __.. pesca creeeapias 6” «vrei cee WA Scoeeatie cece ria 102,424 65,219 
Unbleached Sulphite aoa eee 103,073 786,720 134,669 919,614 140,189 688,322 
Tetel—Suiphece ——  ____..._._.. 15,852 738,097 55,386 734,215 75,167 516,262 
Bleached Sulphate —.....__.._._..._.. 1,577 102,375 18,978 111,862 47,025 90,173 
Unbleached Sulphate _.___________.. 14,275 635,722 36,408 622,353 28,013 426,082 
Total Groundwood _ 18,568 227,778 20,720 218,422 30,203 158,865 
ec Fa aienciriiaciimensaiienites fe aaa 100,976 10,327 72,990 9,405 
Total—Miscellaneous, Damaged and 
Off-Quality —........... Sat esate 2,008 329 2,004 ~s De | a ae 





*Table prepared by Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry from United States Pulp Producers Association data on wood pulp production, shipments 


and stocks; and from import data supplied by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. 
‘Soda Puip included in 1937 and 1938 figures only. 


“Pulp Produced By U. S 


shipment to domestic buyers. 


Rayon figures included in 1938 figures only. 


Department of Commerce. 


S. Mills for Sale in Domestic Market” includes that part of the stocks on hand at the end of the year intended for future 
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The American Pulp 
Industry’s Position 


N a letter sent to all converting 
I paper mills on August 31st the 

United States Pulp Producers 
Association outlined the position of 
the American wood pulp industry in 
regard to dumping of foreign pulps 
and to the problem of depreciated 
foreign currencies. This letter, 
which was signed by Oliver M. Por- 
ter, secretary of the association, is 


published here in full: 
United States Pulp Producers 


Association 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


August 31, 1939. 


To Converting Paper Mills, 
Gentlemen: 


Recent correspondence and statements 
appearing in the press, regarding the 
activities of the United States Pulp Pro- 
ducers Association, are such that it seems 
timely for us to restate our objectives, to 
indicate clearly what we are NOT trying 
to do, and to present proposals for mu- 
tual consideration by buyers and sellers 
of wood pulp. 

The objectives of the Association’s re- 
cent activities have been twofold: 

1—To stop the “dumping” of foreign 
pulps into the United States. 

2—To protect the domestic paper and 
pulp industry against depreciated Euro- 
pean currency competition. 

In line with those objectives, the 
United States Pulp Producers Association 
requested an investigation of all cases of 
suspected “dumping” of foreign pulps 
and has studied the problems presented 
by depreciated European currencies. 

We are NOT trying to get a duty on 
pulp, nor to restrict the free entry of 
pulp through quota regulations or reve- 
nue tax legislation. The Association has 
not been responsible for the introduction 
of any legislation whatsoever. It oe 
no part in the introduction of H 
7034, H. R. 7312 or S. Res. 160. 


In 1938 — 
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H. R. 7034 is now dead. The Asso- 
ciation is not supporting H. R. 7312. As 
far as S. Res. 160 is concerned, we wel- 
come the Tariff Commission’s investiga- 
tion in that it will enable the Commis- 
sion to bring up to date the factual data 
contained in its 1938 report on this same 
subject. 


We do not hold foreign producers or 
their agents solely responsible for the 
present deplorable condition of the pulp 
market. We believe that the domestic 
industry has been injured by the “dump- 
ing” of some foreign pulps in the United 
States and that our efforts to prevent 
such injury are not only fully justified 
but are also in the interest of both buyers 
and sellers of pulp. 

On the other hand, we feel that, in one 
instance, some injustice has resulted from 
the Government’s action in the blanket 
withholding of appraisals and the re- 
quired posting of bonds on certain for- 
eign pulps which are generally recog- 
nized as having been constructively mer- 
chandised. We are endeavoring to cor- 
rect that situation. 

The “protection activities” of this As- 
sociation were not instigated, nor are 
they being supported, financially or 
otherwise, by self-contained mills. We 
recognize the fact that the domestic mills 
selling pulp in this market must depend 
mainly on the Converting Paper Mills of 
the United States for an outlet for their 
products; that as you prosper we prosper; 
and that anything which adversely af- 
fects your interests, directly and com- 
mensurately affects those which this As- 
sociation represents — namely, and pri- 
marily, the domestic sellers of wood pulp. 

Domestic sellers of pulp are not try- 
ing to dominate this market or to con- 
trol the supply of pulp for the Convert- 
ing Paper Mills. The actual relationship 
of domestic supply and demand is clear- 
ly indicated in the charts and statistics 
of the attached booklet, which we hope 
you will accept with our compliments. 

We are convinced that the existing 
situation presents a unique opportunity 
to correct certain merchandising policies 
and practices of both foreign and do- 
mestic sellers, and that constructive dis- 
cussion of mutual problems by the buy- 
ers and sellers of pulp might go far to- 
ward bringing about reasonable and per- 
manent improvement in the marketing of 


wood pulp. 


American Mills Bought 2,257,261 Tons of Wood Pulp 
Of This Total FOREIGN Pulp Mills Supplied 1,701,108 Tons 
Of This Total AMERICAN Pulp Mills Supplied 556,153 Tons 


(Soda Pulp not included) 
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We recognize the fact that there are 
always two sides to any question and are 
prepared to cooperate with all concerned 
in an endeavor to find a mutually satis- 
factory solution of our common prob- 
lems. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) O. M. PORTER. 


@ In a letter to John P. Burke, 
president of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite & 
Paper Mill Workers, on September 
8th Mr. Porter further defined the 
problem faced by the domestic pro- 
ducers of wood pulp and outlined 
the industry’s progra mof action 
aimed to obtain permanent relief 
from dumping and depreciation of 
currencies. 

Mr. Porter’s letter to Mr. Burke 
is printed below in full. A copy was 
sent to Matthew J. Burns, president 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers. 


United States Pulp Producers 
Association 


122 East oy — 
New York, 
see Bay 8, 


Mr. John P. Burke, President 
International Brotherhood of Pulp 
Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers 


163 Broadway 
Fort Edward, New York 


Dear Mr. Burke: 


I have just been discussing matters of 
mutual interest with Mr. H. W. Sulli- 
van and, in view of your imminent con- 
vention, want to bring you up to date 
as far as our -“[ program activi- 
ties are concerned 

We had, and still have, the two fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1—To stop the “dumping” of foreign 
pulps in the United States; 

2—To protect the domestic paper and 
pulp industry against depreciated Euro- 
pean currency competition. 

You know of our petitions to the Gov- 
ernment for an investigation of sus- 
pected “dumping” of foreign pulps. The 
Treasury Department’s preliminary in- 
vestigation, through its Division of Mon- 
etary Research, resulted in a conclusion 
that the domestic industry might have 
been injured by foreign dumping in this 
market. 

On the strength of that conclusion, 
their European agents have been trying 
to determine the foreign market values 
or foreign costs of production. So far 
as I know, no conclusions have as yet 
been reached by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as to whether or not foreign pulps 
have been sold in this market at less 


1939. 














TOTAL WOOD PULP BOUGHT BY AMERICAN PAPER 
ann RAYON MILLS IN 1938-2257261 TONS 
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than their foreign market values. My 
opinion is, however, that their final con- 
clusions will be that foreign pulps have 
NOT been sold here at less than they 
have been freely offered for sale in coun- 
tries of origin, or at less than their other 
foreign markets’ values or foreign costs 
of production. 


If this should prove to be the case, no 
further action would be taken by the 
Government, toward relief of the domes- 
tic industry from the dumping of foreign 
pulps in this market, under the present 
Antidumping Act. 


The Government is withholding ap- 
praisals and requiring the posting of 
entry bonds on “German” pulps and 
British Columbia sulphite. I presume 
that from the Administration’s point of 
view, Germany will continue to be kept 
“tin the doghouse” for a long time and 
that therefore the entry of “German” 
pulps will be substantially reduced. 


It seems likely that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment will make strong representations 
to our Government to lift the restrictions 
against British Columbia’s imports, under 
the provision of our Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement with Canada. It is hard to 
predict what the outcome of such action 
might be as we certainly have a dumping 
case against British Columbia. 


As the result of our “protection activi- 
ties,” the importers of foreign pulps have 
successfully organized opposition to our 
efforts by domestic pulp buyers, to such 
an extent that there was commencing to 
be tangible evidence of a boycott of do- 
mestic pulps in favor of European pulps. 


Fortunately, the War has changed that 
situation to such an extent that, in all 
probability, domestic demand will shortly 
justify full-capacity operation by all do- 
mestic mills. Furthermore, increasing 
war rate insurance and transportation 
costs, together with the physical difficul- 
ties of bringing in foreign pulps, will 
undoubtedly result in substantial advances 
in the prices at which foreign pulps will 
be offered for sale here in the States. 


Summing all this up therefore, it looks 
as though Mr. Hitler had given us at 
least a TEMPORARY answer to our 
dumping problems. His war seems how- 
ever to have only further intensified the 
prospects of depreciated currency com- 
petition. 

If imports from Central European 
countries are entirely eliminated; if the 
Baltic and North Seas are effectively 
blockaded and there should be substan- 
tial curtailment in the volume of Finnish 
pulp exports and increasing difficulty in 
exporting Swedish and Norwegian pulps; 
and if the domestic mills handle their 
relationships with domestic buyers in- 
telligently, there is no question but that 
we will profit substantially from the pres- 
ent War and that many of the problems 
incident to part-time operation, slack em- 
ployment and sales of pulp at destructive- 
ly low prices (to meet foreign competi- 
tion), etc., etc., will automatically be 
solved. 


After the War, however, foreign ship- 
pers will make desperate efforts to regain 
their American markets and we may 
again expect vicious competition and 
“dumping” to an extraordinary degree. 
It therefore seems only reasonable for us 
“in time of peace to prepare for war.” 
In other words, we shall most certainly 
need an EFFECTIVE antidumping act 
and protective depreciated currency leg- 
islation. 
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Careful study of the Smith Bill (H. R. 
7312) has led to the conclusion, both as 
far as we are concerned and on the part 
of other national industries which have 
much more political influence than we 
have (lumber, agricultural and dairy 
products, etc., etc.), that it is imprac- 
ticable as a piece of legislative machinery 
and impossible of passage, politically. 
Consequently, it seems advisable NOT to 
undertake any campaign for the passage 
of THIS proposed amendment to the 
present Antidumping Act. 


We are quite in sympathy with the 
PRINCIPLE of the Smith Bill: namely, 
domestic costs as a basis for anti-dumping 
protection. What we are going to do, 
therefore, is to try to develop, through 
our own attorneys and in cooperation 
with the industries referred to above, a 
PRACTICAL bill to amend the present 
Antidumping law, which, if possible, will 
include some provision for protection 
against depreciated currency competition. 


It seems to me that Organized Labor 
could best serve its own interests and 
most effectively cooperate with us, if its 
Washington representatives, who are well 
qualified to do so, would independently 


undertake to draft some practical amend- 
ment to the present Antidumping law 
which could then be considered by our 
group and the other interests involved, 
while at the same time we could submit 
to your attorneys our ideas for such leg- 
islation and thus, eventually, all of us 
would be enabled to agree upon a Bill 
to amend the present Antidumping Act 
which could receive nation-wide support 
and for the passage of which we could 
all work together most effectively. 


We do not have the slightest intention 
of discontinuing efforts to obtain pro- 
tection from the “dumping” of foreign 
pulp in this market and from depreciated 
currency competition. We welcome your 
help because our problems are common 
in these matters, and I think that if what 
I have suggested above meets with the 
approval of those who are responsible 
for the activities of Organized Labor we 
should be able to work out plans now 
for effective protection against foreign 
competition, with which we will unques- 
tionably be assaulted as soon as the War 
is over. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) O. M. PORTER. 


Senator Schwellenbach’s Letter 
To Secretary Morgenthau 


@ Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
of the State of Washington clearly 
outlined the case of the American 
wood pulp producers in a letter to 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., on July 7th, 1939. 

In his letter Senator Schwellen- 
bach brings out several points which 
are of vital importance to the 
American pulp industry. He calls 
Secretary Morgenthau’s attention to 
the foreign practice of “marrying” 
contracts and to the fact that the 
declared value as given to the U. S. 
Customs represents the average 
value after “marrying” and does not 
reflect the true low price at which 
much pulp was sold. 

The Senator’s letter is reproduced 
here with permission. 


July 7, 1939. 
The Honorable Henry Morgenthau Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Secretary: 


On March 20, 1939 and May 24, 
1939, the United States Pulp Producers 
Association presented to you a request 
and supplemental request concerning the 
dumping of wood pulp in the United 
States by foreign producers. The pur- 
pose of this letter is to urge upon you 
as expeditious handling of this problem 
as is possible. During the past few years 
we have had established in the State of 
Washington a number of pulp plants. 
The question involved is of very definite 
importance to me. 

As I understand it, the Association’s 
complaint is that bleached and un- 
bleached Sulphite and bleached Sulphate 
(Kraft) pulps are being entered into the 
United States from foreign countries 





generally, in violation of the provisions 
of the Act of May 27, 1921 (U.S.C. 
Secs. 160 to 171), known as the Anti- 
dumping Act, and with resultant serious 
injury to the domestic wood pulp in- 
dustry. 

The action requested by the Associa- 
tion is that you investigate the alleged 
“dumping” of foreign pulps in this mar- 
ket and that, on the basis of the specific 
instances of “dumping” and the con- 
clusive evidence of resultant injury to 
the domestic industry presented in sup- 
port of the Association’s petitions of 
March 20th and May 24th, you withhold 
appraisals and require the posting of 
bonds covering entry of such pulps, in 
all cases of suspected dumping, prior to 
the completion of your investigations of 
foreign values and injury to the domestic 
industry. 

The reason for the request is that 
foreign pulp producers sell on long-term 
contracts at fixed prices subject to adjust- 
ment through the “marrying” of such 
contracts at lower prices in return for 
further tonnage commitments. This prac- 
tice tends to result in the establishment 
of present market levels as the basis of 
competitive selling for the next two or 
three years and deprives the American 
pulp producers of opportunities to sell 
the accounts “tied up” by these long- 
term, low-priced foreign contracts. 


Because of the volume of foreign pulp 
imports (nearly three-fourths of all the 
pulp which is sold in the United States 
being of foreign origin) the price of 
pulp in the United States is governed 
largely by the foreign producers whose 
present prices are now below the Amer- 
ican cost of production. The sale of 
foreign pulps at these ruinous prices re- 
sults in the enforced curtailment of do- 
mestic production, loss of employment 
by American labor and the serious crip- 
pling of the domestic wood pulp in- 
dustry. 
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Consequently, relief from present 
dumping must be obtained NOW if con- 
tinuing and increasing injury to the do- 
mestic industry is to be avoided. 

I understand that there has been sub- 
mitted to you evidence of dumping 
which evidence is in the form of letters, 
telegrams and price quotations. Because 
of the agreement between the Associa- 
tion and its members that such informa- 
tion will be kept confidential except as 
to you, I do not have the direct evidence 
on this point. However, in going over 
the situation generally with’ representa- 
tives of the Association, I am convinced 
that they have sufficient evidence to sus- 
tain their position. 

By taking full advantage of both direct 
and indirect subsidies, low labor and 
ocean freight rates, depreciated curren- 
cies, etc., prices of foreign pulps sold in 
the United States have been progressive- 
ly reduced more than 50 per cent during 
the past year or so, until now foreign 
bleached Sulphite is being sold at least 
as low as $42 per short ton ex-dock At- 
lantic seaboard, and unbleached Sulphite 
at $32—prices substantially below the 
costs of even the most modern and effi- 
cient American mills. These prices are 
also considerably less than the “fair 
value” or foreign costs of similar pulps, 
as defined in the Antidumping Act, which 
are therefore being sold in the United 
States in violation of that Act, unless 
such values are the result of non-compet- 
itive transactions or deliberate attempts 
to establish a fictitious low home market 
to circumvent the restrictions of our 
Antidumping Act. 

Conclusive evidence of injury to the 
domestic industry from the “dumping” 
of foreign pulps in this market has also 
been submitted in detail to you. 

One has only to compare American 
costs of production and relative freight 
charges, both ocean and inland, on do- 
mestic and foreign pulps, with the prices 
at which foreign pulps are being sold in 
the United States, and to realize that the 
resultant losses, of business and 
profits, have forced domestic mills to 
curtail their production from 30 to 50 
per cent while foreign pulp production 
continues at 70 to 80 per cent of capac- 
ity, to understand that the domestic in- 
dustry has been seriously injured by such 
foreign competition. 

Then, if it is appreciated that as the 
result of having obtained a stranglehold 
on the domestic industry through for- 
ward selling at “married” contract prices, 
with deliveries extending over the next 
two years or more, it can be readily un- 
derstood that the present injury will 
continue (unless prompt relief is ob- 
tained through the enforcement of the 
Antidumping Act) to a point where 
there can be no prospect of any reason- 
ably profitable operation for the domestic 
industry and not only will the American 
pulp consumer be entirely at the mercy 
of the foreign pulp producer, but this 
basic American industry will be even 
more seriously crippled than it is at 
present. 

That means more unemployment, 
greater local relief burdens, less local, 
state and national tax revenue and in- 
creasing dependence on foreign sources 
of supply for products of a fundamental 
American industry. 

Surely the domestic pulp producers 
have the right to expect Government re- 
lief from the increasing burdens of in- 
tensified and subsidized import competi- 
tion—in short, to expect that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will carry 
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out the intent of Congress in respect to 
the prevention of “dumping” of foreign 
pulps in this market by prompt and vig- 
orous enforcement of the Antidumping 
Law. 

The following tabulation illustrates 
how European pulp producers who sell 
on a long-term basis, are able to take 
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advantage of the American producers, 
who sell upon a quarterly adjustment 
basis. The dates and quantities are typical 
of contracts made in the unbleached 
sulphite pulp market commencing in 
1937 when prices of European pulps 
reached their peak: 











Fall 1937 Purchased 2,000 tons @ $65 Le 

Spring 1938 S 2000 “© @ 44 2 88,000 
Averaging 4,000 “ @ 54.50 218,000 

Summer 1938 Used 2,000 “ 

Fall 1938 Inventory 2,000 * @ 54.50 109,000 

Fall 1938 Purchased 2,000 * @ 37 74,000 
Averaged a le! Se 183,000 

Winter 1938 Used 2,000 “ 

Winter 1938 Inventory 208 *°lU Gl 7 —...... —SE 960 

Spring 1939 Purchased 2,000 * @ 33 a lr 
Average ae * 6 66hlURe 8... 157,500 


The inability of the American Pulp 
Producers to reduce prices low enough 
to prevent business from going to for- 





eign producers is indicated in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 








Approximate Approximate Difference 
“Marriage” Contract Domestic 
Price of Foreign Prices 
Pulp 
Fall 1937 sbdeobiaa $65 $48 + $17 
"ee 44 44 0 
Fall IE tah nid pcntusasiua tear once 37 40 — 3 
Spring 1939 33 37 — 4 
Average $44.75 $42.25 $2.50 


These transactions may vary in value 
or actual dollars and cents but the prin- 
ciple covers practically all the foreign 
pulp trading that has been done during 
the last two years on the large accounts 
in the United States. This practice tends 
to preclude even an opportunity for an 
American mill to sell its product. If 
the initial contract had been lived up to 
and discharged at the end of 1937, an 
American producer would have had an 
opportunity to sell his product at the 
then prevailing market price of (for the 
purposes of illustration) say, $54, C.I.F. 
Atlantic dock, and an equal opportunity 
to have sold his pulp in 1939 at the 
average compromise price, which the for- 
eign sellers are now enjoying this year 
on that type of transaction, of $38, to 
$39, Atlantic seaboard dock. This is 
the appraisal or invoice figure which is 


Weyerhaeuser Man Drowns 
Saving Companions 


@ Darrel Martin, employed by the Ev- 
erett Mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, was drowned early on 
the morning of September Sth in Puget 
Sound just after he succeeded in at- 
tracting the attention of a fisherman to 
the plight of himself and his two com- 
panions who had capsized an hour and 
a half earlier when their outboard motor 
boat had fouled a gill net line. 

Scott Wiggins, the Anacortes gill net 
fisherman, who was awakened by Mar- 
tin’s cries for help, managed to rescue 
Walter Clough, assistant superintendent 
of the Everett mill, and William Cash, 
chemist, who were clinging to the over- 
turned boat. 


used in making the reports to our Gov- 
ernment on values of imports of these 
non-dutiable goods. 

Obviously therefore, in checking a 
charge of “dumping,” it is absolutely 
necessary to find out what the ACTUAL 
low price was which enabled the foreign 
producer to average the price of the 
total tonnage commitment to the figures 
which may be shown on entry documents. 
Unfortunately, it is this LAST LOW 
PRICE which domestic sellers are al- 
ways asked to meet on competitive busi- 
ness and which NEVER appears on docu- 
ments submitted to Government officials. 

I will appreciate speedy consideration 
of this question. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 
LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH. 


The three men were taking a new out- 
board boat from Anacortes to Kyak 
Point about 11 p. m. September 4th 
when the accident occurred. Their cries 
for help were unheard due to the high 
seas running at the time. As complete 
exhaustion was near Martin set out to 
swim to the gill net boat along the cork 
floats of the net which had caused their 
overturning and he got close enough to 
waken Wiggins with his cries before he 
sank. Clough and Cash were exhausted 
and suffering from exposure in the cold 
water when rescued as the result of Mar- 
tin’s heroism. 


He is survived by his widow, Kather- 
ine, and three small sons, and his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. D. T. Martin of 
Marysville. 








Seven Months Pulp Imports 
Up 11.6% Over 1938 


@ Imports of chemical wood pulp dur- 
ing the first seven months of 1939 
amounted to 880,721 short tons as com- 
pared with 789,080 short tons in the 
same period of 1938. The increase was 
91,641 short tons or 11.6 per cent. 

Chemical wood pulp imports in July 
amounted to 137,476 short tons of a de- 
clared value of $5,265,738 as against 
152,725 short tons of a declared value 
of $5,860,856 in June of this year and 
121,919 short tons of a declared value 
of $5,532,125 in July of 1938. 


The July imports included 51,120 
short tons of unbleached sulphite pulp 
valued at $1,812,816; 5,829 short tons 
of rayon and special chemical grades 
valued at $438,811; 27,948 short tons 
of other bleached sulphite pulp valued 
at $1,243,451; 43,612 short tons of un- 
bleached sulphate valued at $1,321,160; 
8,475 short tons of bleached sulphate 
valued at $422,567; 447 short tons of 
soda pulp worth $19,612 and 19,694 
short tons of groundwood pulp worth 
$440,281. 


Imports of groundwood pulp for the 
first seven months of 1939 total 110,240 
short tons against 87,314 short tons in 
the same period of 1938. 


Westminster Paper Company 
Continues to Gain 


© Westminster Paper Company at New 
Westminster, B. C., manuafcturers of tis- 
sue paper and other paper specialties, is 
headed towards a new peak in business 
and earnings during the present year, re- 
gardless of war conditions. 


The company has established new earn- 
ings records each year since 1936. 


In the fiscal year ended January 31, 
1938, the net profit after depreciation 
was reported at $87,946, equal to $1.84 
per share compared with dividend pay- 
ments of 50 cents per share the previ- 
ous year. 


During the same period working cap»- 
tal was increased by $44,918, bringing 
the total at January 1, 1939, to $167,182. 


It is now understood that gains made 
in the last fiscal year have been consoli- 
dated and that the company is moving 
forward to establish an all-time high in 
earnings this year. 

Introduction of the sanitary napkin 
as one of the company’s products is ex- 
pected to be an important contributor 
of revenue in the future. 


Throughout the company’s seventeen 
years of activity bondholders and share- 
holders of Westminster Paper Company 
have had a particularly satisfactory ex- 
perience. A piror bond issue of $155,- 
000 was redeemed November 1, 1929. 
The present issue of 0/2 per cent first 
mortgage debentures due 1950 are in 
firm hands and net funded debt of the 
company is being steadily reduced 
through sinking funds amounting to 
$109,907 at January 31, 1939. 


Common dividends, after a stock dis- 
tribution of 4 per cent in September, 
1931, were placed on a 4 per cent an- 
nual basis in 1932 and continued at 
this rate until 1937 when the rate was 
increased to 5 per cent per year. In 
April of this year directors declared 5 
per cent on the common stock for the 
current year, payable May 1 and No- 
vember 1. 
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Pacific Roofing Plant 
In Operation 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





Latest addition to roofing production on the Pacific Coast 
located in Portland, Oregon—Capacity from 6,000 to 7,000 
rolls per day—Producing roll roofing, shingles, building 


papers and felts, asphalt roof coatings. 


HE Pacific Northwest’s newest composition roofing 

plant started operations recently when the Pacific 

Roofing Company went into production in Port- 
land. It is now producing a complete line of roofings, 
including roll roofing, shingles, building papers and 
felts, asphalt and roof coating. 

The basic material, paper roofing felt, is a Pacific 
Coast product obtained from California manufacturers. 
The second important material, the flux or impregnat- 
ing agent, is a special type of asphalt oil from the Shell 
Oil Company. 

This asphalt oil is stored in a heated tank on the 
Shell Oil Company property, which adjoins the new 
roofing factory. It is pumped over to the plant to a 
company storage and measuring tank, from which it is 
pumped to the stills. 

In the stills, which are heated by Shell fuel oil, the 
temperature of the oil is raised to 450 degrees F. At the 
same time, compressed air is forced through, aerating 
it and removing impurities through a stack. Temper- 
ature of the stills is watched by means of recording 
thermometers, made by the Taylor Instrument Com- 
pany. 

Some of the asphalt is taken from the stills for roof 
coating and sent to a separate storage tank, from which 
it is evel to flow into barrels and “freeze” or solidify. 
The remainder of the asphalt oil, always kept at working 
temperature in the stills, is pumped directly into the 
roofing plant and to the roofing machine. 

The roofing machine takes a 36-inch felt, which runs 
over a table and through the first or saturating tank. 
After saturation it passes over an overhead unit known 
as a “looper,” which is illustrated in the accompanying 
photographs. Here it loops, as the description implies, 
giving it time in its progress to set the impregnation. 

The second step is the coating, in which the felt is 
coated on both sides. Immediately following, it passes 
through a unit which spreads tale or mica on one or 
both sides, depending on whether or not a mineral sur- 
face is to be put on the top. 

When a mineral surface is put on, the crushed min- 
eral is rolled in by pressure rolls to assure its adher- 
ence. In this way the difficulties of the top surface 
flaking off, as is the case with some products, are over- 
come. 


@ After coating, the roofing passes through a series 
of drying rolls. These rolls in the Pacific Roofing Com- 
pany plant are electrically heated, instead of by steam 


The beginning of the saturating process in the 
new plant of the Pacific Roofing Co. in Port- 
land is shown in No. 1 with the rolls of felt in 
the foreground and the saturating tank in the 
background + + + The first of the loopers fol- 
lowing the saturating tank show in No. 2. 
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as is the case in many such factories. The impregnation 
is finally set here and the roofing then passes over an- 
other set of loopers to complete cooling and drying. 
Roll roofing is taken off immediately beyond the 
loopers on a winder which automatically measures the 
correct footage per roll. This amounts to a strip 36 
inches wide and 36 feet long, or 108 square feet. 


When shingle roofing is to be made, it passes directly 
on over the winder and down an incline to the shingle 
machine, where the various designs of shingles are cut. 
Packages of shingles are sent to a hand tying machine 
over gravity conveyor rolls, where they are packaged 
between boards and labeled. 


In packaging the roll roofing, this company uses metal 
disc caps at each end, which are tied together through 
the roll by a wire. The roll is wrapped in paper and 
labeled, the metal disc going on the outside of the end 
to prevent damage to the roofing. Inside each roll is 
wrapped a can of lap cement and the proper quantity 
of roofing nails, as is standard practice in the industry. 


At the end of the building, which is 50 by 250 feet, a 
50-foot extension serves as a shipping room. A rail spur 
extends along the building, on which five or six cars 
can be handled at one time. Warehouse stocks are at 
present in the main building, but a new warehouse, 50 
by 250 feet, will be constructed later on. 


@ To maintain the standard of quality of their line, 
which totals about 100 items, including the different 
weights made, the company maintains a laboratory to 
constantly determine the percentage of saturation and 
various other factors which are important in this type 
of manufacture. Their products have been inspected 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., according to 
company officials, and approved to carry their label, so 
must meet the standards at all times. 

At the head of this new enterprise is A. E. Otis, pres- 
ident, Portland business man and financier. T. C. 
Young is vice-president, entering the company after 
26 years of experience in this field. H. H. Wade, re- 
cently from Oakland but previously a Portland resident, 
a certified public accountant, is secretary-treasurer. C. 
F. Humble is superintendent, coming to the new con- 
cern after several years with another local company, 
prior to which he was superintendent of a similar plant 
in Detroit. Miss Lewis is office secretary. 


The market of the Pacific Roofing Company extends 
through Oregon, south to the California line, through 
all of Washington, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. The 
company has its own brand, “Pacific Standard,” but 
deals exclusively through jobbers and usually manufac- 
tures under the jobbers’ own brand names. 


Production capacity of the plant is from 6,000 to 7,000 
rolls per day when on a three-shift basis. 


In the top picture, No. 1, are shown the pres- 
sure and heating rolls following the second or 
coating tank with the first or saturating tank 
in the background + + 7 No. 2 shows the finish- 
ing end of the roofing machine with the second 
looper used after coating in the background 
7 ¢ 4 Below the incline is the roller winder and 
farther to the left is the shingle machine 7 7 + 
In the foreground is the roller conveyor for 
handling shingle packages. 


In No. 3 are the asphalt stills at the left and on 
the right the tank from which asphalt is drawn 
into barrels 7 7 7 In No. 4 are the stills with the 
Taylor Recording Thermometers which provide 
a record of the temperature of the asphalt in 
the stills. 
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@ On September 17 the un- 
bleached sulphite pulp mill of the 
Coos Bay Pulp Corporation at Em- 
pire, Oregon, resumed full opera- 
tion, according to an announcement 
by K. O. Fosse, president of the 
company. 

The mill, which has been idle 
since December 24, 1937, will pro- 
duce from 60 to 65 tons per day of 
high grade unbleached sulphite pulp 
from Sitka spruce for consumption 
by American paper mills. 

Work on getting the mill in shape 
for operation began two months ago 
and the full crew went to work on 
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Coos Bay Unbleached Mill 
Resumes Full Operation 


Idle since December 24th, 1937, the 60 to 65 tons 

per day unbleached sulphite pulp mill of the Coos Bay 
Pulp Corporation at Empire, Oregon, resumed full 
production on September 17th. 


September 6th. The plant starts with 
a supply of spruce logs approximat- 
ing six million feet. 

C. Wylie Smith is resident man- 
ager and F. H. Mackay is general 
superintendent. Mr. Smith was in 
charge during previous operations 
and Mr. Mackay was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Puget Sound Pulp & 
Timber Company’s mill at Ana- 
cortes, Washington. 

The Coos Bay mill, which pro- 
duces sheet pulp, ships by both rail 
and water directly from the plant, 
which is located just inside the en- 
trance to the bay. 


WwW 


Postpone Construction of 
Hawaiian Pulp Plant 


@ Due to the present unfavorable situa- 
tion of the sugar industry, the Maui 
Agricultural Co. has postponed for the 
time being the erection of a dissolving 
pulp producing plant at Paia, Maui, 
"¥. 4. 


H. L. Joachim, manager, pulp divi- 
sion, Maui Agricultural Co., continues 
in a consulting capacity until the pro- 
ject is revived. In the meantime he is 
resuming his work as consultant and has 
made arrangements to spend part of his 
time in Los Angeles and part in San 
Francisco. 


Hawley Wins Again 

@ For the fourth time the float of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company of Ore- 
gon City, Oregon, won first prize in 
the commercial division of the big pa- 
rade held in conjunction with the 
Fourth Annual Territorial Days Cele- 
bration in August. 

The sixteen-page program for the 
celebration was printed on Hawley cover 
stock contributed by the company. The 
management and the employes of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company take 
a very active part in civic affairs. Their 
participation in the latest Territorial 
Days Celebration is but one example of 
their interest. 


Juenger of Texas Gulf 

Visits Coast 

@ Fred Juenger, trafic manager of the 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.; was on the 
Coast early in September for a few days, 
after spending some time on vacation 
with his wife in California. 





Baker Appointed 
Powell River P. A. 


@ R.A. Baker has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Powell River Com- 
pany, effective September Ist, succeed- 
ing W. A. McLeod, who resigned after 
twenty-eight years service with the big 
British Columbia newsprint mill. 


“Reg” Baker joined the Powell River 
organization in July, 1922, and for sev- 
eral years he was employed in the en- 
gineering office as secretary to Robin 
Bell-Irving, vice-president, who was then 
resident engineer at Powell River. 


During that period he gained wide ex- 
perience in requisition and purchase of 
supplies for plant extension. On com- 
pletion of the construction program, 
Baker was transferred to the purchas- 
ing department, and since 1932 he has 
een secretary to the resident manager, 


R. A. Evans. 


Baker served overseas with the 72nd 
Seaforth Highlanders in the Great War 
and for two years after the war was with 
the purchasing department of the Sol- 
diers’ Civil Re-establishment organiza- 
tion. 


Bill Foren 
Running Auto Court 


@ W. E. Foren, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Columbia River Paper Mills 
at Vancouver, Washington, is now pro- 
prietor of his own business. Mr. Foren 
owns and operates Young’s Auto Court, 
a modern and attractive establishment 
in Salem, Oregon, and his new work 
keeps him in touch with the pulp and 
paper industry, for many of his custo- 
mers are men from the mills in the 
Northwest. 


Rayonier Opens Paper Pulp 
Sales Office in Kalamazoo 


@ Rayonier Incorporated, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco and mills in 
Washington and Florida, announces the 
opening of a branch paper pulp sales 
office September 15th in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

M. T. R. Wilbert, well known in the 
pulp field, will be in charge of this 
office. 

Rayonier, experienced in the technique 
of manufacturing both dissolving and 
high-grade paper pulps (having the fin- 
est research and technical control lab- 
oratories in the world) is keeping abreast 
of the ever-increasing trend for quality 
pulps in the paper industry. 

The highest techincal skill employed 
in the development of uniform pulps, 
places this company in the position to 
supply permanently, a dependable quali- 
ty and variety designed specifically for 
adaption in such diversified fields as 
Bond and Ledger papers, Book and Text 
papers, absorbent, saturating and _ blot- 
ting papers. Also various types of spe- 
cialty pulps used in parchment paper, 
vulcanized fibre and latex paper, facial 
tissues and plastics. 

The same high standards which dis- 
tinguish this company’s dissolving pulps 
prevail in their paper pulp grades. 


Powell River Installing 
Laminating Machine 


@ Powell River Company is now install- 
ing an asphalt laminating machine for 
the production of moisture-proof and air- 
resistant wrappers for its newsprint rolls. 

In the past the company has used 
laminated paper for the protection of the 
rolls of high-grade newsprint, but it has 
been obtained from other mills. Increas- 
ing use of this type of wrap convinced 
company officials of the wisdom of pro- 
ducing their own. 


St. Helens Improvements 


@ The St. Helens Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany of St. Helens, Oregon, has recently 
increased the capacity of the chip bins 
to provide a reserve supply while the 
wood room is operating on a basis of 
one shift. The increase amounts to 100% 
of former capacity. 

The company is going to install a 
Thomlinson furnace in its kraft mill 
recovery system. The material has ar- 
rived at the mill and installation will 
start about the first of the year. 

At the present time the St. Helens 
plant is running on full schedule and 
producing to capacity. 


Powell River To Hold Jobs 
Open for Army Men 


@ Employees of Powell River Company, 
major British Columbia newsprint mill, 
who enlist in the armies, navies or ait 
forces of the Allied powers can count on 
getting their jobs back after demobiliza- 
tion, according to a statement issued by 
D. A. Evans, resident manager of the 
company. 

A large proportion of the Powell River 
office and mill crews are ex-service men. 
The company employs very few foreign- 
born workers. John MacGregor, long 
service employee, is the holder of the 
Victoria Cross, the British Empire’s high- 
est award for valor in battle. 
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J. D. Zellerbach Awarded 
C-Z 25 Year Service Pin 


@ In the presence of executives and 
members of the headquarters staff, J. D. 
Zellerbach, president of the Crown-Zel- 
lerbach Corporation, was presented with 
a 25-year service pin September 7. 


The presentation took place at the 
San Francisco offices of the corporation, 
and was made by I. Zellerbach, father 
of J. D. Zellerbach, and chairman of 


the executive committee of the company. 





J. D. ZELLERBACH, President of 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation, com- 

> 25 years of service on Septem- 
r 7th. 


Sidney Roofing Company 
Suffers From Fire 


@ The Sidney Roofing & Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Victoria, B. C., suffered 
the complete loss of its groundwood 
pulp mill by fire early in the morning of 
August 4th. The mill had a capacity of 
10 tons of groundwood pulp per day. 


The fire, believed to have been of in- 
cendiary origin, was started on the wind- 
ward side of the plant, which Victoria 
fire authorities believed precluded any 
possibility of it having been started by 
sparks from the stack of the Canadian 
Western Cooperage Company located on 
the leeward side. A high southwest wind 
blowing at the time would have blown 
any sparks away from the plant. 


The loss, estimated at approximately 
$20,000, was three-quarters covered by 
insurance. 

The Sidney Roofing & Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., manufactures roofings, build- 
ing papers, felts, box board and test 
board. J. W. Spencer is president of 
the company; R. W. Mayhew, general 
manager, and Mitchell Thom, superin- 
tendent. 


Teren Vacationing 
In British Columbia 


@ Nils Teren of the Columbia River 
Paper Mills and associated interests, left 
early in September on a vacation. He 
planned to spend about three weeks in 
the wilds of British Columbia. 
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Westminster Paper 
Calls All Bonds 


@ Financial arrangements have been 
made by Westminster Paper Company 
which will permit the calling of all out- 
standing bonds at 103 April 1, 1940. 


The company’s 6% first mortgage 
sinking fund debentures, due April 1, 
1950, are callable at 105 to March 31, 
1940, and thereafter at 103. Accord- 
ingly, bondholders who retain their 
bonds until next April face the prospect 
of getting 103 when the bonds are called 
as against the present market slightly in 
excess of 105. 

However, the company’s requirements 
for sinking fund payments will make it 
possible for holders of a limited amount 
of the bonds to cash in at 105 on No- 
vember 1. 

Of the original issue of $300,000 
dated April 1, 1930, there was $204,500 
outstanding at January 31, 1939, the 
balance having been redeemed through 
operation of the sinking fund. Of this 
$204,500, however, the company had 
$91,500 in its sinking fund. This sink- 
ing fund has been accumulating at a 
faster rate than is generally realized. 
Requirements called for payment of 
$5,000 into sinking fund on November 
1, 1931, and $10,000 annually thereafter. 

Interest payments at 612 per cent on 
the company’s own bonds held in sinking 
fund account have gone to increase the 
total to the credit of the fund, with the 
result that a substantial sum has accrued 
annually from this source also. 

Thus the company finds itself with a 
funded debt of about $200,000 of which 
half is held in sinking fund. As it is 
possible to incur a bank loan of $100,000 
at 5 per cent, the company announces 
its intention of calling all the outstand- 
ing 6% per cent bonds on April 1 next 
at 103. 

The saving in annual interest charges 
will further improve the earning power 
behind the common shares. 

Retirement of the bond issue will in- 
cidentally release the city of New West- 
minster from its guarantee. 


Brooks Returns From 
South American Tour 


@ S. D. Brooks, president of Powell 
River Comapny, has returned to Van- 
couver, B. C., head office, after several 
months touring South America. 
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InJand Empire Reports 
Profit on 1938 Operations 


@ For the first time in five years the 
Inland Empire Paper Company showed 
a profit in 1938, according to an an- 
nouncement August 18th by A. W. Wi- 
therspoon of Spokane, president of the 
company. 

“Although the profit was only $5,- 
981.44, it is a sign of better conditions,” 
Mr. Witherspoon stated. He credited 
an increase in volume for bringing the 
company out of the red in spite of low 
prices. 


Bloch Visits C-Z Mills 

and Logging Operations 

@ Louis Bloch, chairman of the board, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, 
made a visit to the mills and logging 
camps of his company in the Northwest 
last month. 


Antioch Expands 
Carton Department 


@ Due to the gradual increase in con- 
nection with Fibreboard Products, In- 
corporated, corrugating and carton busi- 
ness, the space provided about twelve 
years ago at the Antioch, California, 
plant has now become much too crowd- 
ed to permit efficient operation, and in 
view of this construction of additional 
buildings approximately 63,000 square 
feet of floor space, will start soon. 

The new building will adjoin the pres- 
ent corrugating and carton buildings and 
will be used principally for the corrugat- 
ing department. This will mean moving 
all of the corrugating equipment into 
the new building and the present corru- 
gating department will be used princi- 
pally for carton department flat stock 
storage and pail manufacture. 

It is expected that the new building 
will be completed early in November, 
permitting the transferring of equipment, 
etc., during the more quiet winter 
months. 

The new building, on the south, will 
be provided with a car-loading platform 
extending one half of the length of the 
building and this will be of direct bene- 
fit to the present crowded north carload- 
ing platform. 

Plans are being prepared by Mr. L. S. 
Rosener of San Francisco, consulting 
engineer for the company. 


TAPPI Dinner Meeting 
In Seattle October 3rd 


The 


first of the 1939-1940 Dinner Meetings 


sponsored by the Pacific Section of. TAPPI will be 
held on TUESDAY evening, OCTOBER 3rd, at 
the Hotel EDMOND MEANY, East 45th Street and 
Brooklyn Avenue, Seattle. The time is 6:30 p. m. 
The program will be announced later as it was 
not completed in time for publication in this issue. 


Dr. H. V. TARTAR of the Department of Chem- 
istry and Chemical Engineering of the University 
of Washington and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Pacific Section, is chairman in 
charge of arrangements and reservations should 


be sent to him. 
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Crown Zellerbach Earnings 
Rise in First Quarter 


Net profit for first quarter of fiscal year, April 30th 
to July 31st, of $1,729,874 compares with $970,055 in 


same period a year ago, an increase of 78%. 


@ Earnings of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
and subsidiaries for the first quarter of 
the company’s current fiscal year con- 
tinued to move upward to the highest 
level for any three months’ period since 
the quarter ended October 31, 1937. Net 
income showed a gain of 78.33% over 
the like 1938 quarter and an increase of 
12.98% over the preceding quarter. 


For the three months ended July 31, 
1939, the company reports consolidated 
net profit of $1,729,874 after all charges, 
including depreciation, depletion, inter- 
est and taxes, and minority stockholders’ 
proportion of net profit of Pacific Mills, 
Ltd., equal after dividend requirements 
on 529,665 shares of $5 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock outstanding to 47 
cents on 2,261,199 shares of common 
outstanding. This compares with con- 
solidated net porfit of $970,055 for the 


Net sales 
Cost of goods sold. 


Profit on sales 
Operating expense 


Operating income 
Other income 


Total income before pr. charges. 
Depreciation SDS OEE eS ores 
Depletion 
Interest 

Other expenses a 
ee I oe 
U. S. and Canadian income taxes... 


Net profit 


*Includes Crown Zellerbach equity in 
earnings of Fibreboard Products, Inc.; 


first quarter of the preceding fiscal year, 
equal to 13 cents on the common after 
regular preferred dividends. 

Reflecting the improving nature of the 
paper business, net sales for the first 
quarter amounted to $12,778,623 com- 
pared with $11,732,900 in the compara- 
ble three months period of the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Cost of goods sold was 
relatively stable, amounting to $8,277,- 
928, compared with $8,145,781. Charges 
for depreciation and depletion were 
higher, the total of these items being 
$1,020,748 in the quarter just ended, 
compared with $955,385 in the like 
period of the preceding year. 

A summary of consolidated profit and 
loss of Crown Zellerbach Corp. and its 
subsidiaries for the three months ended 
July 31, 1939 (subject to annual audit 
and year-end adjustments), compares as 
follows: 


1939 
$12,778,623 
8,277,928 


1938 1937 
$11,732,900 $14,172,051 
8,145,781 9,007,906 





$ 4,500,695 
1,482,466 


$ 3,587,119 
1,417,072 


$ 5,164,145 
1,479,625 





$ 3,018,229 
383,927 


$ 2,170,047 
254,886 


$ 3,684,520 
*666,269 





$ 3,402,156 
839,528 
181,220 
145,403 

88,946 
12,837 
404,348 


$ 2,424,933 
810,882 
144,503 
220,023 

36,126 
10,474 
232,870 


$ 4,350,789 
835,363 
203,693 
230,942 
106,873 

17,039 
449,168 





$ 1,729,874 $ 


in 1938 and 1939 
ceived were included. 


970,055 $ 2,507,711 


only dividends re- 


bd 


Benjamin Visits Coast 


From Australia 


@ Louis R. Benjamin, general manager 
of the Australian Newsprint Mills, Lim- 
ited, of Hobart, Tasmania, formerly the 
Derwent Valley Paper Company, Limit- 
ed, spent about two months on the 
Pacific Coast this summer returning to 
Tasmania early in September. Mrs. Ben- 
jamin accompanied her husband and 
again visited a number of friends which 
the Benjamins made on their previous 
trips to this country. 

Mr. Benjamin has devoted twenty-two 
years to research and development work 
toward establishing a domestic news- 
print industry in Australia employing 
native woods. In September, 1940, he 
will see the successful conclusion of his 
years of effort when the first unit of the 
Tasmania plant begins operations. Pro- 
duction will be at the rate of 27,000 long 
tons per year at the start, but the mill 


near Hobart in the Derwent Valley will 
eventually have an annual capacity of 
100,000 long tons. Some $15,000,000 
will be invested in the enterprise to make 
Australian newspapers partially inde- 
pendent of newsprint imports. 

Groundwood will be the only pulp 
produced at the start, Mr. Benjamin 
said, and unbleached sulphite will be 
imported. Later on the sulphite will be 
produced from the eucalyptus regnans 
as well as the groundwood, making the 
mill entirely self-contained. 

About five years ago Mr. Benjamin 
supervised the commercial experiments 
in the pulping of eucalyptus at Pacific 
Mills, Limited, in Ocean Falls, B. C., in 
cooperation with the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation. Upon the successful com- 
pletion of these experiments the mill in 
Derwent Valley is being constructed. 

Incidentally the Derwent Valley Paper 
Company was the development organiza- 
tion and when actual construction of the 


newsprint mill was decided upon the 
name was changed to the Australian 
Newsprint Mills, Limited. The principal 
backers are the publishers of the large 
daily newspapers in Australia. 


The price of newsprint in Australia 
is on a sliding scale based upon the 
New York price (at present $50) plus 
a duty of about $4 per ton at this time. 
The higher the New York price the less 
the duty and vice versa. The Australian 
government adopted this method of pro- 
viding sufficient protection to justify the 
establishment of the newsprint industry 
in Australia. 





The Tasmania mill was designed by 
and is being constructed under the per- 
sonal supervision of Percy Sandwell of 
Vancouver, B. C., as chief engineer. Mr. 
Sandwell was for many years actively 
associated with the Powell River Com- 
pany and other pulp and paper organ- 
izations. For several years prior to his 
accepting the Tasmania assignment on a 
five-year basis, Mr. Sandwell was in 
private practice as a consulting engineer 
in Vancouver, B. C 


The modern newsprint machine was 
ordered from Walmsley’s, Limited, of 
Bury, England, and it will have a Har- 
land electric drive. The Australian 
General Electric Company received the 
order for two 3,600 horsepower syn- 
chronous motors for the grinders. The 
latter will be built in Australia through 
licensing arrangements with American 
manufacturers. This same arrangement 
has been worked out on other equip- 
ment going into the mill. 


The construction contract for the mill 
buildings and the office building was 
signed the middle of July. Prior to the 
signing of this contract the site, about 
9 miles from Hobart, Tasmania, had 
been cleared and the necessary excava- 
tions made. The dock on the Derwent 
River is completed and the railway spurs 
installed. 


The power contract is the second larg- 
est in Australia. It is for 11,500 horse- 
power a year for twenty years, with the 
right of the company to increase its load 
up to a maximum of 25,000 horsepower 
when the mill is fully developed. The 
Hydro-Electric Commission of Tasmania 
is planning a large extension of its 
facilities to meet the new demand. 


Australia will continue to be depend- 
ent upon Canada and other countries for 
the major portion of its newsprint for 
several years after the mill in Tasmania 
begins operations. Last year Canadian 
producers signed a contract providing 
for the sale of between 75 and 80 per 
cent of Australia’s and New Zealand’s 
newsprint requirements for a seven-year 
period expiring December 31, 1946. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin sailed from 


San Francisco for home on September 
12th. 
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British Columbia View 
of the Pulp Situation 


@ Pulp manufacturers in British Colum- 
bia expect to benefit indirectly from 
the European war as a result of the total 
elimination of German competition and 
the diversion of a large proportion of 
Scandinavian pulp to other markets. 

Pulp men aren’t making any predic- 
tions yet, for at the time of writing the 
war was little more than a week old. 
But logic favors them for the long term, 
and already some of the pulp manufac- 
turers have had practical evidence that 
the war will propably bring about an 
entirely new market alignment for pulp 
throughout the world. 


British Columbia Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, whose two mills at Woodfibre and 
Port Alice on Vancouver Island were 
closed last year because of the Sino- 
Japanese war and which only recently 
re-opened to take care of a few limited 
orders divided about equally between Ja- 
pan and the domestic and European mar- 
ket, is expected to profit from the elimi- 
nation of European competition. The 
public evidently shares this feeling, for 
the company’s securities have advanced 
appreciably since the war broke out. 

When B. C. Pulp converted both of 
its mills into producers of bleached sul- 
phite pulp, leaving the British Columbia 
field without a domestic supply of un- 
bleached pulp, Powell River Company, 
anticipating business from the Orient, 
installed a Kamyr machine. This oper- 
ated spasmodically and several shipments 
were made to the United Kingdom and 
Japan when the war broke out in the 
Far East, unsettling the whole market 
and forcing a shutdown. Since then 
the Kamyr plant has been operating on 
greatly reduced production schedules, but 
since the war started in Europe the com- 
pany has had reason to expect that un- 
bleached pulp will be in strong demand 
and that its Kamyr machine will be 
operated steadily. Inquiries have come 
from as far away as India and other 
distant markets previously served by Ger- 
many, which under normal conditions 
produces about 800,000 tons of pulp for 
export. Powell River’s Kamyr unit has 
a capacity of 20,000 tons. 

Removal of German competition from 
world markets cannot fail to be to the 
advantage of pulp mills on this conti- 
nent, according to Oscar A. Jorgenson, 
assistant manager of B. C. Pulp & Paper 
Company, who has been in close touch 
with pulp sales throughout .the world 
for years. 


@ “No one will deny that German and 
Scandinavian pulp has been an unset- 
tling factor for a long time,” said Mr. 
Jorgenson. “The coast mills had a base 
Price of $50 a ton and this was settled 
upon a reasonable basis with due regard 
for cost of production and market re- 
quirements. Entry of Scandinavian and 
German pulp forced this price down in 
numerous instances to an uneconomic 
level. Removal of this pressure will con- 
tribute to more orderly marketing on a 
more stabilized price basis.” 

German exports of pulp will, of 
course, be thoroughly bottled up by the 
blockade of the British fleet. Swedish, 
Norwegian and Finnish pulp will still 
be available for the world market, but 
to a less extent. 

“European countries which formerly 
depended on Germany for their pulp 
supplies will now be forced to. turn to 
Scandinavia and the Baltic countries,” 


explained Mr. Jorgenson. ‘“Scandinav- 
ian pulp will also be called on to fill 
the gap created by withdrawal of Ger- 
man pulp from other more distant custo- 
mers. Scandinavian pulp mills cannot 
look after this new business and at the 
same time remain a powerful factor in 
the North and South American markets 
and they will probably lose ground in 
the Orient, too. They will be forced 
to make most of their shipments in their 
own vessels, of which there is a limited 
supply. British tonnage will be too busy 
with more essential war trade to carry 
much of the neutral exporters’ load to 
competing markets. This is going to 
mean less tonnage and costlier tonnage. 
Freight rates will be higher and there 
will be the additional cust of war risk 
insurance. Under war conditions pro- 
duction costs will be greater in the Scan- 
dinavian mills, too. All these elements 
are bound to benefit Pacific Northwest 
operators.” 


Before the war, Germany exported 
about 20 per cent of her pulp produc- 
tion and much of this went to the 
United Kingdom, the United States and 
South America. The shipping situation 
and the increasing costs of production in 
Europe are expected tou favor Canadian 
and American mills in meeting South 
American requirements to the exclusion 
of the Scandinavians. The extent to 
which the Pacific Northwest will be able 
to cater to the pulp needs of the British 
Isles will depend chiefly on the avail- 
ability of ships. In this respect the in- 
dustry will face much the same problem 
as the lumber industry, which in British 
Columbia is in a considerably more vul- 
nerable position by reason of the fact 
that in recent years the United Kingdom 
has absolutely dominated the trade. More 
than 90 per cent of British Columbia’s 
waterborne lumber exports in recent 
months have been shipped to the United 
Kingdom. War’s uncertainties and the 
ship shortage have resulted in swift col- 
lapse of that market, although it may 
ultimately recover if the shipping situa- 
tion is adequately controlled. Lumber- 
men are considering the possibility of 
shipping their product by rail to the At- 
lantic seaboard for transshipment under 
convoy to the United Kingdom. This 
would be a costly process and possible 
only under the emergency of war, but 
if it would be feasible for lumber it 
should be more so in the case of a less 
bulky freight such as pulp. It will de- 
pend a good deal on how much the 
United Kingdom needs the pulp. British 
Columbia pulp mills have been shipping 
a fairly substantial part of their exports 
to the United Kingdom in the past, in 
spite of their distance from the market 
and the proximity of Scandinavia. Brit- 
ish Columbia Paper Company, for in- 
stance, has shipped as much as 20 per 
cent of its exports to the British Isles. 
Given satisfactory shipping arrangements 
and in consideration of Scandinavia’s 
war handicaps it may be possible to 
maintain or even increase this business, 
although it seems as though nearer mar- 
kets would obtain the bulk of this trade. 


One worry of the pulp industry in 
British Columbia, although not yet a 
serious one, is whether it will have an 
adequate supply of pulpwood if the war 
results in closing down many of the log- 
ging camps. Some of the pulp mills op- 
erate their own camps, but a large supply 
of pulpwood comes from the open mar- 
ket which is fed by independent loggers 
whose major sale is to the Douglas fir 
and cedar mills. If these independents 
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find it unprofitable to operate just to 
supply the pulp mills, pulp logs may 
cost more. But that is an eventua 


lit 
that may be. met when it happens. =a 


B. C. May Place Embargo 
On Pulpwood Logs 


@ British Columbia pulp makers believe 
that the stress of war may result in the 
Canadian government placing an em- 
bargo on export of pulpwood logs, and 
they will strongly applaud the move 
when it is made. 

Germany was one of the big buyers 
of logs in the Canadian market during 
the past year. Most of its purchases 
were made in eastern Canada, although 
several shipments were made during the 
past spring and summer from Vancouver 
and other B. C. ports. Germany, of 
course, has been automatically eleminated 
as an outlet, but Japan is still buying 
logs and so is Australia. 

There probably will be a strong op- 
position to an embargo on logs, as pow- 
erful export companies are profiting 
from the trade, but pulp mill operators 
declare that the present is a short-sighted 
policy as it is depriving British Colum- 
bia industry of its future raw material 
for the present benefit of foreign man- 
ufacturers and a few middlemen and 
shipping lines. 

Log exports from land controlled by 
the provincial government are rigidly 
restricted to instances where the pulp- 
wood comes from areas not suitable for 
exploitation by Canadian mills. Under 
this category is some of the pulpwood 
towed to Washington state pulp mills. 
But most of the logs are exported from 
Crown grant or federally controlled for- 
ests over which there is no restrictive 
regulation. 

Pulp makers in Canada hope that as 
a war measure the Canadian govern- 
ment will regard prohibition of log ex- 
port as part of a national economic 
policy. 


Soundview Shows 


Improvement In August 
@ Operations of the Soundview Pulp 
Company of Everett, Washington dur- 
ing August netted a profit of $34,438, 
after depreciation and Federal income 
taxes, compared with $32,604 in July. 
August pulp production was 9,590 tons 
and sales 8,514 tons. Production in July 
was 6,635 tons and sales were 9,118 tons. 


Petrie Returns From 


European Trip 
@ Robert T. Petrie of Portland, Oregon, 
Pacific Coast representative for Bagley 
& Sewall, returned August 28th from a 
two and a half months’ trip which took 
him as far as his old home in the Shet- 
land Islands off the coast of Scotland. 

Leaving shortly after the joint meet- 
ing of the superintendents and TAPPI 
in Tacoma the first of June, Bob went 
to Watertown, New York, for a confer- 
ence at Bagley & Sewall’s headquarters 
before taking a boat from Montreal to 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Bob and his two brothers were home 
together for the first time in 32 years 
for a visit with their mother who is now 
eighty-six. While in the British Isles 
Bob visited several mills in Scotland and 
England. 

After another week in Watertown he 
called on a number of mills in the mid- 
dle west on his return trip to Portland. 
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Hawley Report for 1938 
Shows Improved Position 


Although the net profit for 1938 of $87,801 as compared 
with $145,432 in 1937, the operating deficit was reduced 
from $579,625 to $460,464—Current assets $1,128,415 
against current liabilities of $368,358. 


@ Late in August the report of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company for 
1938 was released by Major Watson 
Eastman, president. The report showed 
the company to have made a net profit 
in 1938 of $87,801 as compared with 
$145,432 in 1937. 


Net gain for the company after all 
adjustments was $119,161 compared with 
$173,011. The year’s gain was reflected 
as a reduction of the existing operating 
deficit from $579,625 to $460,464. 

Sales of the Oregon City paper manu- 
factory were down 19.3% last year. In 
amount they were $3,053,071 against 
$3,783,191 in 1937, which year recorded 
the highest sales volume of the com- 
pany’s history. Net sales in 1936 had 
been $2,875,995 and in 1935 had been 
$2,612,261. 

Total operating, administrative and 
selling expenses of 1938 was $2,562,445, 
down 18.8% from the $3,168,026 sim- 
ilar expense of 1937. Direct operating 
cost of manufacture showed proportion- 
ately greater reduction than did value 
of sales. It was down 21.4% at $2,359,- 
119. The relative gain was slightly more 
than offset by a rise of administrative 
and selling expense from $117,251 to 
$203,326. Depreciation-amortization al- 
location was $274,514 vs $277,754, and 
is not included in expenses just men- 
tioned. 


Corporate Income Down 


Corporate income was $252,883 vs 
$378,597, upon including $36,772 of 
“other income” in 1938 and $41,186 in 
1937. 

Report of President Watson Eastman 
stated that profit of the year accrued 
entirely in the last half of the year. He 
looked for a continuation of improved 
conditions but explained that repairs and 
maintenance may cut into profits more 
heavily this year. Such expense, he said, 
was held to a minimum practicable level 
last year because of the decline in sales. 

The company now also faces payment 
of full 6% interest on its bonds. The 
5-year period of 4% interest provided 
under the reorganization expired Decem- 
ber 31, 1938. On July 1 it resumed the 
old rate, paying 3% as the semi-annual 
payment. 

Comparative profit and los statements 
of 1938 and 1937 compare as follows: 


1938 1937 


Net sales _....... $3,053,071 $3,783,191 
Cost of sales _____ 2,359,119 2,990,774 


Gross sales profit. 693,951 792,416 
Less: 
Admin. selling 
OOM. Sateciccs 203,326 177,251 
Deprec.-amortiz. 274,514 277,754 
Profit from sales. 216,110 337,411 
Other income -__.. 36,772 41,186 
Corporate in- 
SS 252,883 378,597 


Deduct: 
Interest ade 55,983 65,386 
Amort. disc. ex- 
ae 10,094 15,021 
Loss on timber 
oe ES 12,675 14,012 
Timberland ex- 
penses 22,554 30,277 
Cash discounts. 33,552 30,192 
Other charges _ 3,627 22,460 
Provision inc. 
ee 36,718 55,813 
Net profit ___. 87,801 145,432 


It is to be noted that surplus scored 
an increase of $221,448 for the year. 
Changes in surplus account in 1938 and 
1937: 

1938 1937 
Initial surplus ___ $1,415,493 $1,415,493 
Less oper. deficit. 579,625 752,636 

Surplus Jan. i 835,867 662,857 

Add: 


75,691 
23,877 58,421 


Chgs. restored _ 
Profit on bonds 
Donated—debt 
reduction ___. 
Year’s profit __ 
Int. on claim__ 
Deduct: 
Com aint. 
Adjust disc. exp. 12,562 
Year-end surplus 1,057,316 835,867 


Surplus Up; Deficit Down 


In the two years 1938 and 1937 sur- 
plus of Hawley company has been in- 
creased $396,459, from $662,857 to $1,- 
057, 316. In the same time operating 
deficit has been sliced by $292,172, from 
$752,636 to $460,464. In the three 
years from end of 1935 surplus was in- 
creased nearly $500,000 from $571,857 
and deficit was cut down by $383,857 
having then stood at $853,636. 

Year-end figures showing trends of net 
surplus and operating deficit: 

Oper. 1938 1937 1936 
deficit _$ 460,464 $579,625 $752,636 

Net sur- 
plus 


102,287 
87,801 


8,560 


. 1,057,316 .835,867 662,857 


Reference to the balance sheet figures 
shows that outstanding bonds were re- 
duced last year from $1,100,000 to 
$915,000. This $185,000 reduction was 
below the average of about $250,000 
effected during previous years. However, 
debt reduction was accomplished at other 
points. For the first time since reor- 
ganization, the company paid on the 
note, originally for $500,000, but out- 
standing for several years as $535,000. 
Note and interest, which reached a total 
of $595,000 in 1937, were whacked to 
$481,052. Principal of the note was re- 
duced $126,011, from $535,000 to $408,- 
989. Note is due January 1, 1943. Com- 
bined long-term and short-term debt thus 
was reduced $311,011 during the year, 
or considerably more than the annual 
average for the preceding four years, 








PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


YEAR-END BALANCE SHEETS 














Assets 
Current: 11/31/38 11/31/37 

So $ 54,281 $ 190,796 

Securities 27,140 41,410 

Accounts, notes, 

less loss re- 
re os: 385,167 425,468 

Inventories 661,826 826,075 

Total —_._.__...... 1, 1284615 *1,177,990 
Deposit with trus- 

ae ane aaa 3,259 3,943 
“Available funds” 341,584 326,083 
Plant, equip., etc., 

less depr.: $2,- 

822,379 in ’38, 

$2,651,193 in 

eet aae 3,581,566 3,762,231 
Timberlands ___. 1,900,781 1,905,007 
Leasehold __... 7,665 7,665 
Deferred charges. 78,511 96,116 

Total assets 7,041,783 7,278,637 

Liabilities 
Current: 

Accounts pay- 

—$ 131,717 $ 114,631 

Wages, commis- 

ae 96,741 94,633 

Accrued taxes _ 75,900 83,300 

Provision inc. 

SS eee 64,000 83,000 

368,358 375,564 
Hosp. fund re- 

WE Se 10,113 10,113 
Ist mtg. 6% bonds 915,500 1,100,000 
Int. due 1946 __ 54,930 66,000 
Int. accrued, plus 

RS 38,420 180,000 
Note and interest. 481,052 595,000 
Stated capital ___. 4,116,091 4,116,091 
Initial surplus, less 

opr. deficit: 

$460,464 and 

5979.64) ...... 1,057,316 835,868 

Total liabilities. 7,041,783 7,278,637 





*This represents total of current as- 
sets less $306,083 included below as 
“available funds.” 

More Bonds Retired 

Early this year the company acquired 
out of available funds offerings of bonds 
totaling $132,500. Completion of those 
purchases reduced bonds outstanding to 
$783,000. Doubtless the company this 
year will, if it has not done so, effect 
reduction of the note comparable to that 
achieved in 1938. 

Current position of the company re- 
mained satisfactory; in fact showed little 
change. Working capital was $760,000 
on December 31 as compared with $802,- 
000 a year earlier. 

Net worth increased by the $221,448 
gain in surplus, to $5,173,407. This is 
subject to reduction in the amount of 
$420,000, representing first preferred 
dividends, which accrued prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1934, but are to be payable after 
fixed debt has been extinguished. After 
allowing $2,470,000 for the 20,000 shares 
of $7 first preferred stock the book bal- 
ance of $2,703,407 would remain as ap- 
plicable to the 8,000 shares of npv $6 
second preferred and 200,000 shares of 
$1 pv common stock. 

It is worthy of note, says the Oregon 
Voter in commenting upon the report, 
that the company paid full maximum 
4% interest throughout the 5 years of re- 
organization moratorium. The plan pro- 
vided that after expenses and prescrib 
depreciation allocation, interest should 
be paid the bondholders “up to 4%.” 
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RAYONIER STANDS BY 


We take this opportunity to reassure you that while 


Europe is again in the throes of a painful conflict, 
you need not worry about your wood pulp supplies. 


WE ARE READY to furnish your requirements 


for Rayon 
for Spun Rayon 


(Staple Fiber) 
for Cellophane 
for Paper 
for Plastics 


NOW and PERMANENTLY! 


The same qualities which make our pulps predominate in the 
Dissolving field are incorporated in our fine selection of 
Paper Pulps. 


We have four bleached sulphite mills to serve you, with an 
annual capacity of more than 300,000 tons. 


RAYONIER INCORPORATED STANDS FOR QUALITY, 
UNIFORMITY and CUSTOMER SERVICE 


AYONIER 


NC O R P O R AS 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: MILLS: SHELTON, WASHINGTON SALES OFFICES: 
HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 

343 SANSOME STREET : PORT ANGELES, WASHINGTON 122 EAST 42ND ST. 

SAN FRANCISCO TACOMA, WASHINGTON NEW YORK CITY and 


FERNANDINA, FLORIDA KALAMAZOO, MICH. 






























PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


ADDED LIFE FOR TABLE AND FELT 
ROLL BEARINGS 











SHOCK ABSORBER RINGS TO CUSHION 
TABLE ROLLS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


NO MORE HAMMERED OUT BEARINGS 


NO SPECIAL TOOLS 
REQUIRED TO RE-LOCATE 
oo 


P*-7 SK 
—~ SLOT TO ENGAGE KEY 
Ndi E 
KEY PREVENTS ROTATION OF BEARING HOUSING 


MACHINED T-SLOT PERMITS CHANGING CENTERS ON TABLE ROLLS TO SUIT STOCK- A CUSTOM 
MADE JOB AT NO ADDITIONAL COST 


DEEP FLANGE FOR VERTICAL RIGIDITY 
/e CHINED KEY ASSURES 


BEARING ALIGNMENT 


This new rubber collar for table and felt rolls developed by Black-Clawson is efficient 
because it is simple. 


The drawings describe it . . . a rubber collar to absorb the jar and protect the bearing as 
the shake throws the roll against the side rail. This collar will extend bearing life at least 
ten fold . . . costs but a few cents apiece . . . can be slipped on in a minute's time . . . and 
should last indefinitely. 


Also desirable for felt roll bearing protection when changing felts. Will absorb the stress 
on the bearing at the far end as the roll is “sprained” upward to slip the old felt off and 
the new one on. 


Also compensates for any misalignment due to a sprung felt roll. 


This rubber collar is a simple but important development that you should consider when 
replacing any table or felt roll. Write today for full particulars. The Black-Clawson Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. Owners of Shartle Brothers. 

















BLACK-CLAWSON 
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Production Rule Developed 
By Ocean Falls Operator 


@ A circular production rule for 
paper mill operations has been de- 
veloped by Peter A. Frattinger of 
Pacific Mills, Limited, Ocean Falls, 
B. C., which gained instant favor 
with the operators at Ocean Falls. 

“At the suggestion of J. Den- 
holme, one of our paper makers at 
Ocean Falls,” says Mr. Frattinger, 
“that a pocket calculator should be 
developed so machine tenders could 
easily calculate speeds for weight 
changes, and machine usage when 
the basis weight, speed and trim were 
known, this pocket scale was 
evolved. 

“Two different models were made 
up after considerable thought and 
work, one in the form of a slide rule 
and the other, shown in the photo- 
graph, was made flat and about 4 
by 6 inches in size, although it can 
be made either smaller or larger. 

“The scale shown gained instant 
favor here at Ocean Falls with ma- 
chine tenders, finishing room oper- 
ators, and beater room men, as the 
slide rule type seemed too compli- 
cated for average use. 

“By a simple setting of the top 
scale and then the lower one such 
problems as the machine usage when 
any basis weight, speed and trim 
are known, is given for both 480 
and 500-sheet reams. By first set- 
ting the bottom scale to the usage 
on the machine and bringing the 
top scale to the proper wire trim 
any combination of basis weight and 
speed in feet per minute is given 
and this is invaluable to the operator 
in weight changes alone.” 

A paper model of the production 
tule may be seen in the office of 
the Pacific Coast Supply Company, 
Pittock Block, Portland, Oregon. 


New Zealand Mill 
Now Operating 


@ The pulp, paper and board mill of 
the Whakatane Pulp & Paper Mills, 
Ltd., of Whakatane, New Zealand, 
started operations on March 29th ac- 
cording to the American Consul at Wel- 
lington. 

At present paperboard only is being 
produced but the company expects to 
install a chemical pulp mill and later 
on manufacture newsprint. Insignis pine, 
native of California and transplanted to 
New Zealand some years ago, is being 
used as the raw material along with 
waste paper. 

The mill was designed by and built 
under the supervision of L. A. De Guere, 
«Pulp and paper mill engineer of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisconsin. 





Link-Belt Issues New 


Pacific Coast Catalog 

@ The Pacific Division of the Link- 
Belt Company, with plants and ware- 
houses at San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland and Seattle, is distributing to 
those interested their new general cata- 
log. 

Catalog No. 40, a 6x9-inch book of 
325 pages, is devoted to power trans- 
mission and elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery. It gives list prices, dimensions, 


weights and contains much engineering 
data. 

Many new items are listed in this book 
but of particular interest— 

A more complete line of ball bearing 
and roller bearing anti-friction pillow 
blocks; 

A complete line of twin disc friction 
clutches; 

Welded steel conveyor pulleys; 

A new ball 
troughing idler. 


bearing belt conveyor 
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The Production Rule developed by PETER A. FRATTINGER of 
Pacific Mills, Limited, Ocean Falls, B. C. 





Rayo Nand other — 


-CHEMIGAL-USES 
—<=-OF WOOD PULP -—— 


The War’s Effect on Textiles 


@ From the September number of the 
Rayon Organon we quote the following 
comment on the textile situation: 


“With the outbreak of war abroad, it 
is timely to appraise the effects of this 
war on textile fibre demand and prices 
in this country. The following com- 
ments are intended to cover the next 
six to twelve months and they presup- 
pose the continuation of a foreign war 
over that period. 

“The present textile situation is quite 
different from that of 1914 in many re- 
spects. For example, rayon is a major 
fiber in the American textile industry 
today, whereas this fiber was only in the 
initial stages of commercial development 
at the beginning of the World War. An- 
other important difference is that the 
present level and tone of the textile mar- 
ket is much higher than it was in mid- 
1914. 


“WOOL. In 1938, only 11 per cent 
of the apparel-class wool was imported, 
but all of the carpet-class wools con- 
sumed here were imported. Our im- 
ported wool comes mainly from Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, and this available 
supply now will be greatly reduced due 
to a greater demand from Britain. 


“Higher wool prices are expected. 
There should be a substantial increase 
in the use of rayon staple fiber (all pro- 
cesses) in wool-type products, both alone 
and in mixture with wool. The entire 
range of wool-type products would be 
affected here, including the principal 
items of men’s and women’s apparel, 
blankets, and rugs. 


“SILK. With a more or less small or 
fixed supply of silk available, the de- 
mand for silk for war products such as 
parachutes and powder bags will sub- 
stantially increase. No serious interfer- 
ence with the transportation of silk from 
Japan is anticipated. 

“Rayon filament yarn (both the regu- 
lar and the strong type) may be ex- 
pected to take over even more of the 
already-small silk weaving market, both 
for women’s underwear and dresses. 
Rayon will make further inroads in the 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery field. Sub- 
sequently, such newly developed fibers 
as nylon and vinyon will be available in 
commercial quantities to replace silk. At 
least for the near term, silk prices should 
move higher. 

“COTTON. The supply of cotton is 
very large and is adequate for all domes- 
tic and export needs for some time to 
come. Cotton prices should be strong, 
but are not expected to advance mate- 
rially. 

“RAYON. Rayon staple fiber is be- 
ing consumed here today at an annual 
rate of about 100,000,000 pounds, of 
which something less than half is being 
imported, chiefly from Great Britain. By 
early 1940, the domestic industry will be 
abie to produce rayon staple at an an- 
nual rate of about 75,000,000 pounds. 
Some imports from Great Britain, France 
and Japan, and possibly from Italy, 
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could still be obtained. Demand will 
increase substantially, not only for pres- 
ent outlets, but also as a wool substitute. 
Prices should be strong to higher. 


“Rayon filament yarn demand will 
come not only from present well-defined 
sources, but also (a) from a further dis- 
placement of silk in weaving and hosiery; 
(b) from new markets such as tire cords 
and shirtings; (c) from some reversion 
of rayon staple fiber business back to the 
filament yarn in the apparel field espe- 
cially, and (d) from some potential in- 
crease in export business to Central and 
South American countries especially. In- 
cluding Mexico and Cuba, the total im- 
ports of rayon yarn by Central and 
South American countries in 1938 ap- 
proximated 25,000,000 pounds of which 
the United States supplied only about 
1,100,000 pounds, or 4 per cent. It is 
anticipated that the prices of rayon fila- 
ment yarn will move higher. 


“Aside from these demand factors 
which should result in strong rayon fila- 
ment yarn and staple fiber prices, there 
is the additional stimulus of probably- 
increasing raw material and manufactur- 
ing costs. In the raw material end, the 
prices of cotton linters and dissolving 
wood pulp, as well as the various chem- 
icals, are of primary importance.” 


War May Delay 
Vancouver Rayon Yarn Plant 


@ War conditions will probably delay 
construction of the $3,000,000 rayon 
yarn plant planned for Vancouver by a 
syndicate of European capitalists and 
manufacturers to be known as Vancouver 


Rayon, Ltd. 


Representatives of the company in 
Vancouver say that progress is still being 
made and that it is hoped to proceed 
with building of the plant before long, 
but Paul Zeust, general manager, is now 
in Europe arranging for final details 
of financing and choosing of the per- 
sonnel of his technical staff, and seri- 
ous difficulty in completing these pre- 
liminaries seems inevitable. 


Following the German acquisition of 
Czechoslovakia and even before that 
when Austria was being incorporated into 
the Reich “exile capital” from Europe 
was anxious to find a foothold in this 
country, and several manufacturing com- 
panies financed entirely by Europeans 
previously resident in newly acquired 
German lands have already been estab. 
lished in British Columbia, notably 
Alaska Pine Company and Pacific Ve- 
neer Company, both at New Westmin- 
ster. These plants are now in operation, 
having completed their financing months 
ago. 

Vancouver Rayon, Ltd., however, is in 
a somewhat different category. While 
the company took over ground on the 
north shore of Burrard Inlet formerly 
occupied by Capilano Mills and started 
construction in a small way of a testing 
plant, ground has yet to be broken for 
the main yarn mill, and the current 
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uncertainty throughout the world as a 
result of the war has so unsettled the 
financial situation everywhere that the 
immediate prospects are anything but 
favorable. 


If the war is terminated within a rea- 
sonably short period, the company will 
probably have its key men ready and all 
plans prepared for an early start. Cecil 
Killam, Vancouver director, says that he 
has had no word from Mr. Zuest in- 
dicating suspension in plans. 


Rayonier Shipping 
Pulp to Japan 


@ During the current quarter which 
ends October 31st, Rayonier Incorpor- 
ated will ship approximately 13,000 tons 
of dissolving pulps to Japan the com- 
Ppany announced late in August. This 
tonnage compares with about 3,800 tons 
shipped in the preceding quarter. 


This increase will partially reflect a 
change in shipping schedules affecting 
orders placed in June for 16,800 short 
tons of dissolving pulps. The original 
shipping instructions called for delivery 
of the pulp over the remainder of the 
calendar year. Since then the company 
has received instructions to accelerate 
shipments so that the entire remaining 
tonnage will go forward by October 31st. 


Pulp Exports in July 
Exceed June’s 


@ Exports of wood pulp from the 
United States in July amounted to 11,- 
030 short tons worth $569,652 as com- 
pared with 10,533 short tons worth 
$496,941 in June and 7,362 short tons 
valued at $319,075 in July of 1938. 


The July exports brought the total 
tonnage for the first seven months of 
the year to 50,516 short tons and the 
value to $2,313,651 as compared with 
a seven months’ total exports in 1938 of 
78,790 short tons worth $5,192,321. 

July wood pulp exports from the 
United States consisted of 6,251 short 
tons of rayon and special chemical grades 
with a declared value of $403,855; 2,091 
short tons of other bleached sulphite 
valued at $76,282; 1,736 short tons of 
unbleached sulphite valued at $48,556; 
453 short tons of soda pulp worth $21,- 
334; 11 tons of unbleached sulphate 
pulp valued at $426, and 488 short cons 
of other pulps of a value of $19,199. 


Rau Vacations in Alaska 


@ Irving T. Rau, secretary-treasurer of 
the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Co., to- 
gether with his wife and daughter, went 
to Alaska on a vacation trip during 
August. They sailed from Seattle on the 
“Baranof.” Their trip took them as far 
as Seward, after which they took the 
train to Anchorage. The Rau family 
was gone for two weeks. Mr. Rau says 


that the trip was most interesting and 
that the major excitement occurred when 
they ran into a storm on the Gulf of 
Alaska. 
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HOW D VOU LIKE TO PACIFY 


A THREE-STORY GIANT ? 





OWN at the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 

Manufacturing Company’s plant in North 
Charleston, S. C., there’s a giant Fourdrinier Kraft 
Liner Board Machine. 

This giant machine—high as a three-story house and 
as long as a city block—has a dryer section consisting 
of 80 sixty-inch dryer rolls. There are over 1000 
bearings lubricated by oil applied through a pres- 
sure circulating system. 

Since this machine was installed—in May, 1937— 
a Shell lubricant has been used to protect these 
bearings. In two years’ time not a bearing has been 
lost—not a shutdown has been necessary. And the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. has found that a 
minimum amount of make-up was needed. This has. 
saved it both time and money. 








That’s how Shell was able to pacify this giant... 
to keep it in top running trim for over two years. 


Shell is prepared to do outstanding jobs in other 
plants, too. A staff of engineers is at your service 
whenever a lubrication problem exists. Call in your) 
nearest Shell representative today. 


SHELL 


PAPER (01LL 


LUBRICANTS 
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Modern Methods for Producing 
Better Paper and Board Rolls 


by H. E. OVERACKER* 


EFORE the development of modern 
high speed continuous web paper 
converting machinery, scarcely any- 

one in the paper and board industry 
ever gave a thought to the subject of 
rolls and roll-winding. Today, with the 
trend in the paper and board convert- 
ing industry more than ever toward the 
use of rolls, that happy state of inno- 
cence is forever gone. Paper and board 
men now give many an anxious hour of 
thought to the subject. Roll quality is 
considered as important as paper quality 
itself. The modern converting machine’s 
need for quality rolls has seen to that. 

Unfortunately, in many instances, this 
change in the general attitude toward 
rolls has not been accompanied by a 
corresponding change in the attitude to- 
ward roll-winding. Paper and board men 
who would not hesitate for a moment to 
scrap an outworn method or machine in 
any of the steps along the path of paper 
and board production itself, are slow to 
adopt modern methods and equipment 
when it comes to the final step on that 
path—the winding of rolls. They want 
quality rolls, of course, because their 
customers demand them, but it has ap- 
parently never occurred to them to go 
back to basic principles in their efforts 
to achieve roll quality. 

Thus we find not a few paper and 
board mills in which the most modern 
and efficient machinery for the actual 
making of paper and board is paired 
with old-fashioned and inefficient ma- 
chinery for the production of _ rolls. 
Necessarily, in such plants, the produc- 
tion of quality rolls is more or less hap- 
hazard. With the best of luck and skill, 
an experienced and conscientious operat- 
or can produce rolls which will pass 
muster in converting plants. For the 
most part, however, roll quality suffers 
and the rolls produced on such ma- 
chines, even by the best operators, are 
defective in one way or another. Quality 
rolls can be produced consistently and at 
minimum cost only with modern methods 
and machines. 

And just what are “modern” methods 
in roll-winding? And what is a “modern” 
roll-winder? Not necessarily a new ma- 
chine, by any means, since there are 
dozens of fairly new roll-winders which 
are not modern, in the sense that they 
still employ the same methods used back 
in the days before anyone gave a hang 
about roll quality. Before we consider 
this question further, however, it may 
be well to consider briefly what standards 
of roll quality are required by present- 
day paper and board mills. Knowing the 
results to be achieved, we will be in a 
better position to judge what “modern” 
is, in speaking of roll-winders. “Modern,” 
after all, is not any too definite in its 
meaning. If we use it to describe the 
best—that is, the quickest, cheapest, and 
most consistently successful—method or 
machine for solving a certain specific 
problem and achieving certain results, 





*Advertising Manager, Cameron Machine 


Company, Brooklyn, N. 





we shall probably be using it about as 
rigorously as most descriptive words can 
be used. 


@ The results, then, at which a modern 
roll-winder must aim, are the follow- 
ing:* 

1. The finished roll must be perfect- 
ly cylindrical—that is, the density must 
be the same from end to end. 

2. It must be perfectly straight on 
the ends—that is, it must not be tele- 
scoped, even slightly, and it must be 
slit cleanly and separated completely 
at the slit, with no cracks at the edge 
and no overlap. 

3. It must be evenly wound from 
core to surface—that is, an inch of 
roll taken at any distance from the 
core must contain the same number of 
plies of paper. 

4. It must be tightly wound, to pre- 
vent a loose core, or telescoping of the 
rol 

5. It must be free from welts and 
wrinkles—that is, the tension on the 
web within the roll must be constant, 
from edge to edge and from core to 
surface. 

Apart from these basic characteristics, 
the roll must be able to “take it’’ in ship- 
ping, storing, and handling, so that the 
roll finally put on the converting ma- 
chine is in the same condition as the roll 
which was taken off the winder. This abil- 
ity, however, will almost necessarily be 
possessed by any roll which possesses all 
five of the characteristics outlined above. 
The same applies to the condition that 
the roll contain a maximum weight of 
paper or board for a given diameter. 

These, then, are the specifications 
which a paper or board roll must meet in 
the converting industry today. The ques- 
tion now is, what methods of roll-wind- 
ing will best achieve these results? That 
is, what methods of roll-winding are 
“modern”? Let us consider each of the 
above points in turn: 


1. The roll must be cylindrical— 

@ To attain this result, which necessi- 
tates preserving constant density from 
end to end of the roll, with no soft spots, 
two main conditions must be fulfilled. 
The first of these is that the tension on 
the web from edge to edge must be the 
same, without excessive pull at any point. 
The second is that the pressure on the 
roll from end to end must be the same. 
Both of these conditions depend for the 
most part on the structural design of the 
machine and on the precision built into 
it by its maker. Thus, as one factor of 
vital importance, all of the rollers and 
drums over which the web passes must 
be perfectly parallel to each other and 
perfectly cylindrical as well. If a riding 
roller is used to control the pressure on 
the roll, means must be provided for 
keeping it at all times parallel to the 
drums and rollers, so that the rewind 
shaft itself will be parallel. 


2. The ends of the roll must be 
straight— 


@ To achieve this, the slitting of the 
roll must be done cleanly and the slit 
edges must be separated completely to 
prevent overlapping. At the same time, 
to fulfill the conditions of point 1 above, 
the separation must be achieved without 
drawing the slit sections out of parallel 
with each other, which would give un- 
even winding. To give perfect results in 
slitting, no better method has yet been 
devised,, except for certain special-pur- 
pose applications, than the score-cut 
method, since this method slits the web 
and separates the slit sections at the same 
time. This is done by employing a semi- 
sharp slitter wheel working on the web 
under pressure against a flint-hard pol- 
ished roll over which the web is drawn. 
Roll, slitter, and web all move at the same 
speed—the roll and cutter, indeed, being 
moved by the web alone—so that the 
slitter actually slits out a path through 
the web and guarantees separation with- 


out any relative lateral motion of the . 


web at all. 


3. The roll must be evenly wound— 


@ Basically most important of the fac- 
tors making for this desirable result is 
the use of surface winding in place of 
center winding. In the most recent sur- 
face-wind machines, two drums revolve 
the rewind roll, which rests in the “val- 
ley” between them. It is to be noted at 
this point that the use of the score-cut 
method of slitting makes possible the use 
of relatively lower tension in the web 
than with any other slitting method. 
Thus, there is no necessity for excessive 
pressure of the web on the drums, and 
the even winding is not disturbed by 
“grabbing” of the web or by slipping, 
such as often happens when high ten- 
sions are used. 

The use of the surface-wind method 
of winding, even in conjunction with 
the score-cut method of slitting, does 
not by any means solve the entire prob- 
lem of even winding, however, although 
stress and strain due to excessive tension 
on the web is reduced, which is the in- 
dispensable basis of even winding. An- 
other factor which must be taken into 
account, one which is mentioned above 
in another connection, is the pressure on 
the roll, since in surface winding the 
weight of the roll resting on the drums 
builds upon continuously and tends to 
increase the pressure as the roll grows. 
If no compensation were made for this, 
the roll would start out at maximum soft- 
ness at the core and proceed to maximum 
hardness at the surface. To insure even 
winding from core to surface, it is neces- 
sary to use a riding roller on top of the 
roll being wound, so that from the start 
the roll is under the desired pressure. To 
compensate for the growing weight of the 
roll, the riding roller must be equipped 
with means for continuously lessening its 
pressure on the roll being wound. 

A very simple automatic device has 
been worked out which does just this. In 
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this device, the riding roller is suspended 
from the frame by link belts which fasten 
at each end and travel up over large 
gears at each end of the frame. Counter 
weights are fastened to these link belts 
in such a way as to run over the gear 
with the belts as the riding roller rises. 
As the rewind roll grows in size and 
pushes the riding roller up, the counter- 
weights run over the gear, exerting an 
upward pull on the riding roller to re- 
duce its pressure on the rewinding roll. 
By a simple adjustment of counter- 
weights, any degree of hardness can be 
obtained and held constant throughout 
the run. In some cases it may be found 
necessary to counterweight the rewind 
shaft itself in a similar manner, so that 
the total weight of the roll will never 
rest on the drums. 

A last important factor in even wind- 
ing, of course, is constant web tension. 
Formerly controllable only through man- 
ually operated devices, web tension can 
now be controlled automatically. A con- 
stant web tension device has been per- 
fected which employs a “floating” idler 
roll attached to counterweights and to 
levers which actuate a mill roll brake. 
The degree of tension on the web is thus 
made to control itself within limits which 





can be adjusted by altering the counter- 
weighting of the system, and any de- 
sired tension can be attained by a simple 
adjustment of the counterweighting. 

4. The roll must be tightly wound— 


@ This condition, of course, is con- 
trolled by web tension and by riding 
roller pressure, so that the remarks made 
under those two heads apply here as 
well. The particular degree of tightness 
to maintain is a matter which depends 
on the particular stock being wound. 
The maximum tightness compatible with 
paper or board strength is desirable, 
however, since a maximum weight and 
length of stock can thus be wound in a 
given roll diameter. 

5. The roll must be free of welts 
and wrinkles— 


@ Considering that welts and wrinkles 
are caused primarily by uneven web ten- 
sion or by distortion of the web laterally 
in slitting or separating, the remarks 
made under those heads apply here as 
well. One point may be added, however, 
and that is that undue tension on the 
web is to be avoided and provision should 
be made to level out the web just before 
it is wound into the roll. A good way to 
eliminate the chance of welts and wrin- 
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Rayonier First Quarter 
Earnings Improve 


Net profit for first quarter of fiscal year of $217,516 as 
compared with a net loss of $283,264 in the same quarter 


of 1938. 


@ The report of Rayonier Incorporated 
for the first quarter of the company’s 
fiscal year, April 30th to July 31st, show- 
ed a marked improvement in sales and 
profit reflecting improved conditions in 
the domestic rayon industry. 

Total sales of dissolving pulp in the 
three months ended July 31 were 27,- 
622 tons, as compared with 10,232 in 
the like quarter of 1938. Sales to do- 
mestic customers in the United States 
totaled 19,102 tons, an increase of 
103.25% over the 9,398 tons in the cor- 
responding quarter of the preceding fis- 
cal year. In addition, there was a sale 
to Japan consummated in the first quar- 
ter totaling 3,791 tons, contrasted with 
an entire lack of buying from this source 
in the first quarter of the preceding 
year. 

Rayonier Incorporated reports for the 
three months ended July 31, 1939 (first 
quarter of the company’s fiscal year), 
consolidated net profit of $217,516 after 
all charges including depreciation, de- 
pletion, and provision for federal income 
tax, equivalent to 35 cents a share on 
626,205 shares of $2 cumulative prefer- 
red stock outstanding. This compares 
with an indicated net loss of $244,784 
for the preceding quarter and a net loss 
of $183,263 in the quarter ended July 
31, 1938. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of July 
31, 1939, showed current assets of $5,- 
952,411, compared with current liabilities 


of $1,705,049, leaving working capital 
of $4,274,362. Comparative figures for 
the like date in the preceding fiscal year 
are not available. 

Sales of 3,791 tons to Japan during 
the quarter represented part of the 16,- 
800-ton order placed in June of 1939, 
which was annvuunced in the annual re- 
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kles occurring is to cut spiral grooves in 
the front rewind drum. These wi!l have 
a tendency to smooth the paper laterally 
without distorting it in any way, so that 
it is truly level as it goes into the roll. 

These, then, are some of the more 
important features of modern roll-wind- 
ing methods. Summing up our discussion 
of the question and at the same time 
answering directly the question we asked 
before: What is a modern roll winder?— 

A winder, to be really modern, must 
possess the following features: 


A. Surface winding, with the rewind 
roll resting in the “valley” between 
two drums. 

B. Riding roller, suitably equipped 
to counter-balance the growing weight 
of the rewind roll and to be held paral- 
lel to the rewind drums. 

C. Score-cut slitting method. 

D. Spirally grooved front drum. 

E. Constant web tension control, 
preferably automatic. 

F. Means for reducing pressure of 
rewound roll on drums as it grows in 
size and weight. 


*See also: What the Consumer Looks for In 
Paper and Board Rolls. 


port for the fiscal year ended April 30, 
last. This leaves approximately 13,000 
tons to be shipped during the remainder 
of the current calendar year. 

Extent of improvement in the domes- 
tic as well as foreign markets for dis- 
solving pulp and paper grade pulp is 
shown in the following table: 


Paper Fine 
grade _Paper _Total 
5,996 2,947 28,045 
4,942 3,112 17,452 
cece ~|O~*«*C eS 3,791 
eae 1,313 6,044 
ll 780 1,625 
5,996 4,262 37,880 
4,953 3,892 19,077 


three months ended July 31, 1939, com- 
pares as follows: 


1939 1938 
$643,659 $167,821 
oe . S77 287,027 
sphlaiicasitvbagiiesate io) 64,058 
43,059 pee tee 
eve veeee $217,516 *$183,264 
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Sulphate Pulping of Silver Fir 


Effect of Chemical Concentration and of 
Wood Selection on Yield and Pulp Quality 


by MARK W. BRAY, J. S. MARTIN and S. L. SCHWARTZ* 


Synopsis 

N investigation as to the suitability 

of silver fir (Abies amabilis) for 

the production of strong kraft and 
bleachable sulphate pulps has been made. 
The experiments reported include a study 
of the effect of concentration on yield 
and pulp quality from this species. With 
indirect steam heating, the lowest yield 
of screenings consistent with a high yield 
of screened pulps of maximum strength 
characteristics was obtained at an initial 
concentration of approximately 50 grams 
per liter of total chemicals in the cook- 
ing liquor including the moisture in the 
chips. 

The effect of wood selection on yield 
and pulp quality was investigated. For 
the production of kraft pulps of high 
strength characteristics, wood taken from 
the upper portion of the trunk gave 
somewhat better pulps than that taken 
from the butt logs. Slabwood consist- 
ing of all sapwood gave better pulps 
than wood in which a greater propor- 
tion of heartwood was present. 


Introduction 


@ This report presents the results of 
pulping experiments on silver fir (Abies 
amabilis) by the sulphate process. The 
experiments were made to determine the 
suitability of silver fir for the produc- 
tion of strong kraft and bleachable sul- 
phate pulps. In this work the initial 
concentration of total chemicals in the 
cooking liquor, expressed as sodium hy- 
droxide and sodium sulphide, was varied 
from 80 to 15 grams per liter in incre- 
ments of 5, 10 or 20 grams, depending 
upon the magnitude of the value for 
the total. In pulping with liquors of 
low cencentration, additional digestions 
of longer duration were made when the 
screenings were excessive, so that pulps 
of approximately the same yield could 
be compared. 

The work was also designed to show 
any differences in pulp quality resulting 
from the selection of the raw material 
from different parts of the tree. Previ- 
ous investigations on the pulping of cer- 
tain European species” and the southern 
yellow pines” * had shown that wood 
structure exerts a marked influence on 
the yield and quality of pulp obtained. 

The principal digestions were made 
in triplicate in an autoclave of 3.7 
gallons capacity. Additional digestions 
were made in a 13-cubic foot digester 
in which were suspended four perfor- 
ated steel baskets containing chips from 
different parts of the tree for pulping 
simultaneously. Thus pulps prepared 
under identical conditions were obtained 
for comparison. After determination of 
the yield of pulp and consumption of 
cooking chemicals on the individual di- 
gestions, the identical autoclave, or bas- 
ket-cooked pulps were thoroughly mixed 
in water suspension, pressed to a dry- 
ness of approximately 35 per cent, and 
stored in covered cans until used for 


*Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Maintained at 
Madison, Wisconsin, in cooperation with the 
University of Wisconsin. 


physical, chemical and bleach require- 


ment tests. 
Material 


Selection and Evaluation 

@ The silver fir was obtained by the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion. It was collected from a virgin area 
of fairly dense crown cover in Skamania 
County, Washington. The wood used 
consisted of about three cords made up 
of one hundred and six 4-foot bolts cut 
from seven trees (pl. 1). The wood 
was received at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory in October, 1934, and stored in 
the open in cross piles until April, 1935, 
when it was evaluated’ according to 
the methods® adopted as standard at the 
Forest Products Laboratory (tables 1, 
2, 3). 

For the pulping experiments the wood 
was segregated into top, middle and butt 
logs. Additional digestions were made 
on slabwood, consisting of sapwood, and 
on log centers, consisting of heartwood. 
These portions of the tree were pulped 
separately to determine the effect of po- 
sition in the tree on yield and pulp qual- 
ity. 

Pulping Experiments 
Preparation of Material 


@ The logs and sections thereof taken 
from different parts of the tree were 
separately chipped in a two-knife chipper 
running at approximately 500 r.p.m. and 
set to produce a %-inch chip. The 
chips were screened on a shaker screen, 
where the over and under-sized material 
and sawdust were rejected. 


Method of Testing the Pulps 
@ The strength properties of the pulps 
were determined on test sheets prepared 
after processing 90-gram (oven-dry 
basis) portions for definite intervals in 
a pebble mill. In addition the pulps 
were tested for their bleach requirement. 
The color of the bleached samples was 
determined by comparison with a stan- 
dard white magnesia block using an Ives 
tint photometer. Samples of the un- 
bleached pulps were analyzed for their 


cellulose, alpha-cellulose, lignin and pen- 
tosan contents according to standard 
T. A. P. P. I. methods. 
Pulping Procedure 

@ A total of 59 autoclave, eight 50- 
pound scale, and four basket digestions 
were made by the sulphate process and 
certain modifications thereof. Thirty- 
eight of the autoclave digestions were 
made to study the effect of cencentration 
of chemicals on yield and pulp quality. 
These digestions were made on a mix- 
ture of chips from all parts of the tree. 
The others, including the 50-pound scale 
and basket cooks, were made on wood 
selected from definite locations in the 
tree to determine the effect of specific 
wood properties on yield and pulp qual- 
ity. In this phase of the investigation, 
both strong kraft and pulps of easy- 
bleaching characteristics were made. Dur- 
ing the charging operation, samples of 
the screened chips were taken at ran- 
dom for moisture determinations. All 
calculations of chemicals and yield are 
based on the weight of oven-dry chips 
charged. 

Bleach consumption and the results of 
chemical analysis, on the other hand, 
are calculated on the weight of oven- 
dry pulp tested. In calculating the con- 
centration of chemicals and the volume 
of the cooking liquors added, cognizance 
was taken of the moisture in the chips 
and the values reported, therefore, in- 
clude this water. The maximum diges- 
tion temperature for all digestions was 
170 degrees C., allowing 142 hours to 
attain this figure. While the duration 
at maximum temperature was maintained 
constant for all digestions of a given 
series, it was varied where a change in 
the degree of delignification was desired. 
The results obtained from the several 
series of pulping experiments are re- 
corded in tables 4, 5 and 6. 

Effect of Chemical Concentration on 
Yield and Pulp Quality 

@ In this series of digestions the total 

initial concentration of chemicals in the 

cooking liquors was decreased from 80 





Sample cord of silver fir pulpwood from Skamania County, Washington, em- 
por og in the sulphate pulping experiments described in the accompanying 
article. 
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to 15 grams per liter in 5, 10 or 20-gram Table 1.—Physical characteristics of the silver fir pulpwood 
increments depending upon the value of Weight of cord: (Basis 4-ft., unbarked split and whole logs, 
the total. The temperature-pressure in- 128 cu. ft. gross —- 
crease period was in all cases 142 hours. Unbarked, as received a a nag Sea 3938 pounds 
Druation at maximum temperature (170 eee RRR EE LAS AE CT EEOES Kee rene Stes 3310 pounds 
degrees C.) was 142 hours except for the Barked, oven-dry (Wt. barked x percentage winseicninende 1760 pounds 
lower concentrations, when the rate of (Solid vol. x ona? tS RE Die RT EY. 1875 pounds 
digestion was proportionately decreased Solid volume of wood in cords received - 79 cu, fe. 
resulting in exceedingly raw pulps for Composition of the cord— 
so short a digestion period. In such Logs split into quarters 12 
cases the cooking time was lengthened Logs split into thirds 1 
pen- to as much as 72 hours, so as to pro- Logs split into halves -_....-_--._... 12 
dasd duce pulps in yields approximately equal Unsplit logs fous a 8 
to those made with the.more concen- Total number of logs in cord -_-.----------.----22--oenn nanan nnn 33 
trated liquors. Total number of pieces in cord 83 
50- In pulping for a given time (1%  Straightness (basis number logs in cord)— 
lous hours, for example), as the total con- Nearly straight, less than a deviation of 0.5 inch _ - 100.0 percent 
po centration is decreased from 80 to 20 Logs with large protruding knots or bumps (Basis ‘total in n cord) 0 percent 
irty. grams per liter, the total yield of pulp Knots, average number per log (Basis sampie logs) — 
te increases and the percentage of screen- Small 9.5 
sien ings appears to pass through a minimum I se en es oe ee eee ee 3.2 
lity value at the concentration of approxi- Large 0.05 
nie. mately 50 grams per liter. The yield Loss Pron barking— 
mai of screened pulp, however, reaches its In weight (Basis unbarked logs, as received) - 15.9 percent 
ool highest point at concentrations of total (Basis unbarked discs, oven-dry) -. 14.2 percent 
al chemicals ranging from 50 to 30 grams In solid-volume (Basis unbarked discs as received) eee ee 12.0 percent 
dis per liter. Specific gravity— 
cis The bursting and tensile strengths, the ic discs, oven-dry weight, green volume) —-.....--..___--. 0.380 
ual resistance to tear, and the folding en- (Basic discs, oven-dry weight, oven-dry volume) -_.-.........-......-.- 0.436 
Sai durance of the pebble-milled pulps also Density— 
asy- increase to a maximum at this particular (Basic discs, oven-dry weight per cu. ft. green volume) _-._..._. 23.8 
we concentration of total chemicals and WNonvolatile at 105° C. — discs as received) — 
— show a decrease as this pulping vari- Unbarked - IE AS Se ye en or 53.2 percent 
is able is further decreased. In addition, es 53.2 percent 
All the bleach requirement indicates a mini- ES eee eee 54.1 percent 
po mum at this point followed by a marked Diameter: of barked logs, maximum 18.5 inches 
hips increase with further decrease in chemi- minimum 4.7 inches 
cal concentrations. The cellulose and average ___. 10.2 inches 
sat alpha-cellulose content of the pulps also Of discs, average —....... 9.9 inches 
nd show a maximum at the concentration Of heartwood in logs, maximum -___-_._...--..-..-....-..-..----- 12.0 inches 
seal of 50 grams per liter. Since the most eS een eee eee ee Oe 2.0 inches 
ad favorable results were obtained at this average 7.4 inches 
wines concentration, these cooking conditions epeaien of heartwood to total wood, by volume — aiecs) —... 55.4 percent 
a were employed in further studying the Age (Average of discs) ———--—------------------—----—---------n-nn nnn 104 years 
hips effects of growth variables on yield and Rate of growth (Basis discs) average per MRE ie ee eae oes, 20.8 rings 
pe pulp quality relative to the production Logs containing heart rot (Basis total in cord) —-..----.....--.--.-—------------- 0 percent 
ges- 
was Table 3.--Physical characteristics of silver fir pulpwood; samples taken from different locations in the tree 
A... (Shipment 1430) 
ned 
; : 3 : : i : ; ; 
~~ Tree :Numb thos: bers : ee tAverage $ pe mterts | : Age :Growt. ‘Heartwood : Knotet : Color of wood -- Ives readings 
—e | OR ee ek ae we i OE ek ee 
eral tion : tree : log : log: oan t/aeDe volunel : : : : : “ 3 ae 
re- Hy H H H : :Red :Green:Blue :Red :Green:Blue 
ais H 3 H :Percent: Inches : :Xears:Rings : Percent No. per lo : Parts 3 Parte 
: : : : : : : > per: : : 
: : inc : : 
otal A: ig: 2: & 7-83 14.5 : 0.400 :163: 22 ¢ 61 : : 0 : 0 :6hi SLi ho: 693 ; 
the ti: 3 sq s dse 369 ‘> on ze 63 $ S 8 ae oe Oe 
80 18: 2 768 5 6.8 367 : 52: 15 : 35 : Re & 0 :69: 57: 47: 7: 62: 5h 
B 20 1: 4 63.0: 13.2 +407: «18h: 28: 69 1 0 :61: 46: 38:63: 48: 38 
:10: 4 62.7: 11.3 2350: 11S: 21 : 83 +: 13: 3 : O : 6h: bB? 1:67: 53: ee 
19: 2 53-2: 6.2 379: M6: 15 : 53: AH: 122 0 : 67: Sh: 43: 68: 53 : 45 
c 130: 1: 2 63.1: Qed 466 170: 38 67 0 0 0 : 64%: 47: 37 ieiainielinasidieebiiie 
' : 2s 2 gore 8.7 +377 108 : 25 10 to) © :65: Sl: Si: 683: 52: be 
133 2 “bt 569 356 52: 18 14 5 0 : 68: 56: 46: 66: 52: ke 
D 6: 2: 2 63.9: 8.4 +395 157 : 0 2: 0: 0:67: ¢ BP Secesdanssotncen 
pt 55-0: 7b -370 132 : 3 g 10s 3 Oo : 64: 23 t 42 te--nt-----t---- 
EB. a: li» 53.9 : 18.9 +357 216: 23 ot bh: 0 : 0 : 66: 4B: MO: 6h: 4S: 38 
— + 22: or > 14.7 304 7: 10 2 os. 2 1:64: bo: 2: 68 55 7 
aS : ab: a 5) i 6.0 341 29: 10 34 15: 13 © : 67: 53: ws 68 53: 43 
F w+ Bid 4B.8: 8 -418 87: 22 4 : 0 : 63: : : : 
i Bs 2 40.7 a3 2353 é : 2 32 12 > 2 ° 3 ee a 3 3 3 67 2 ho 
+ 10 1 36.2 : 5.6 3 36.3 13 23 Tw: > o 29g 56: 46: 6 55 : 46 
os e 2:4 64.0 : 13.0 442 129: 20 : : 623 : : : 
s : 8: 2 oe: 2k8 2427 100: i _. 2m 5 is ui 232: 3 i 
‘i ih. 2 . 52.8. 10.0 3768 06: 72: hs 55 Ss §% 0:65: 50: ho: fo: 56 ub 
* Average... « 53-2? 949 0.380 lok: 21: 5 9.5 3 302 10.05 § 265: 52: 42: 68; Sh: bb 
“The number designates the position of the log with reference to the butt. The loge selected from each tree were either the 
firet or second log from the top and bottom, and approximately the middle log. 
m- “nonvolatile matter at 105° C. as determined from sample disc. 
ng 





‘Ae determined from sample disc cut from middle of log. 
“Small knote, 1 inch in diameter or less; medium, 1 to 2 inches; large, more than 2 inches 
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of strong kraft pulps from this species. 
Since all the digestions were effected 
with indirect steam heating the concen- 
tration of 50-grams per liter is not low. 
In fact, this value approximates mill 
operation. Of course, for the produc- 
tion of bleachable sulphate pulps where 
greater amounts of chemicals are re- 
quired this low concentration might not 
be economically feasible. Hence, with 
the larger volumes of liquor employed 
in making the bleachable sulphate pulps 
the initial concentration of total chem- 
icals, expressed as NaCH and NaS, was 
increased to 60 and 70 grams per liter 


(table 6). 


Pulping for longer periods at the lower 
concentrations in order to obtain yields 
equal to those made at the higher con- 
centrations resulted in pulps of some- 
what lower strength characteristics and 
higher bleach requirements. 


Effect of Wood Selection on Yield 
and Quality of Kraft Pulps 
@ For investigating the effect of wood 


selection from different parts of the tree, 
all the kraft digestions were made under 
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of heartwae@. In addition, from meas- 
urements made on other species, notably 
the southern yellow pines‘, the percent- 
age of springwood, which varies inversely 
with the density, increases with distance 
above the stump. Unfortunately accurate 
measurements on the proportion of this 
type of wood growth were not made on 
the identical logs under consideration. 
The data in table 5 indicate that the 
highest yield of pulp was obtained from 
logs taken from the upper portion of 


the same conditions, namely, those re- 
sulting in the best pulps from the just 
described study of chemical concentra- 
tion. Top and butt logs, slabwood con- 
sisting entirely of sapwood, and center 
portions, consisting of heartwood, were 
pulped separately. The results of these 
experiments are reported in table 5. 
As shown in table 3, logs taken from 
the upper portions of the tree are lower 
in density, have a more rapid growth 
rate, and contain a lower percentage 








= 
Table 2—Chemical analysis and weight of unit volume of chips of the silver 
fir pulpwood 
aE EER Ne ae cs ee ne, 
iome cause = 44.2 percent 
IN in ee cee : 26.6 percent 





Total pentosans- RO a ee ee eT 
Solubility in: 
Hot 1 percent sodium hydroxide solution ___-_____-_____- 
Hot water __.. 


10.5 percent 


SEE Ca RO eae 9.1 percent 
.. 2.0 percent 











Alcohol-benzene 2.0 percent 
Echer EUR nee ce een ee tN ane Ae) STE Nc aN 0.3 percent 
Hydrolysis 008 ESE SST NC RD ee A 


Size of chips Re 
Weight per cubic foot of wet chips —-.. 

Nonvolatile at 105° C. __.. 3 
Weight of oven-dry wood per ‘cubic foot of wet on SS Sane : 


¥-inch 
12.6 pounds 
65.0 pounds 
8.2 pounds 








Toble 4.--Pulzing dete and properties of silver fir_euisnets. gulps, Effect of ciegicn) concentretion on yield end pulp quality 
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832.28°F. 
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the tree. slight advantage in yield 
is also shown for slabwood in compari- 
son with heartwood. 

The strength data show higher burst- 
ing and tensile strengths and folding 
endurance, but lower resistance to tear 
for top logs in comparison with butt 
material. .Slabwood produced a pulp of 
higher tearing strength than t ob. 
tained from the center heart-containing 
portion of the tree. Neither of these 
two latter types of wood excelled in other 
strength properties. There was no ad- 
vantage so far as bleach requirement is 
concerned between the upper or lower 
portions of the tree. Slabwood pulps 
showed an advantage over heartwood 
pulps in bleach requirement and in pen- 
tosan removal. 

In general, so far as pulp yield and 
strength are concerned, top logs and 
slabwood were somewhat superior to butt 
legs and heartwood as raw material for 
kraft pulping. 


Effect of Changing Cooking Condi- 
tions on Yield and Quality of Bleach- 
able Sulphate Pulps 


@ For this part of the investigation, in 
one instance, the initial concentration 
was changed from 60 to 70 grams per 
liter and all other cooking conditions 
were held constant. In a second in- 
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stance the total chemicals were increased 
from 30 to 34.2 pounds per hundred 
pounds of oven-dry wood charged. Again 
all other conditions were maintained un- 
changed for the digestions in this series. 

Increasing concentration from 60 to 
70 grams per liter resulted in a very 
slight (1 per cent), but nevertheless defi- 
nite, increase in yeild, a small decrease 
in bleach requirement, a slight increase 
in cellulose and alpha-cellulose content, 
and in bursting and tensile strengths, but 
a decrease in resistance to tear and in 
folding endurance. 

Increasing the ratio of total chemical 
charged from 30 to 34.2 per cent re- 
sulted in a. decrease in pulp yield, in 
bleach requirement, and in folding and 
tearing strength, and an increase in 
bursting and tensile strengths. In addi- 
tion, the cellulose and alpha-cellulose 
contents were higher in the pulps cooked 
with the higher chemical ratio. 


Effect of Wood Selection on Yield and 
Quality of Bleachable Sulphate Pulps 


@ For the production of bleachable sul- 
phate pulps, where yields are lower than 
in kraft pulping, selection of raw ma- 
terial is probably not so important so 
far as pulp strength and bleach require- 
ment are concerned. However, here again 
the upper logs and the slabwood gave 
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the highest yield of pulp of practically 
equal bleachability. 


Conclusions 

@ Silver fir (Abies amabilis) is satis- 
factory for the production of both strong 
kraft and easy-bleaching sulphate pulps. 

Decreasing concentration of chemicals 
in the cooking liquors from 80 to 20 
grams per liter resulted in a kraft pulp 
of maximum yield and strength prop- 
erties at approximately 50 grams per 
liter, total initial concentration when the 
digester was heated with indirect steam. 
Cooking to equal yield by increasing the 
time of digestion Fa lower chemical con- 
centrations did not result in pulps of 
equal strength and bleach requirement to 
those made at this particular concentra- 
tion. 

Proper seelction of wood is beneficial 
to the production of krapt pulps of high- 


est yield and strength properties. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 





of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


Paper Mills Warn 
Distributors on Prices 


@ Right after Labor Day a large num- 
ber of paper manufacturers throughout 
the country notified their distributors 
that prices on future shipments would 
not be guaranteed but would be those 
prevailing on the date of shipment. 

is action came on the heels of the 
starting of war in Europe and was based 
upon the realization that the present low 
prices of wood pulp will not be contin- 
ued for very long as shipments from the 
Scandinavian countries would be either 
curtailed or shut off entirely. Even if 
shipments should continue in volume the 
price would rise due to higher freight 
rates. 

Pacific Coast paper jobbers were busy 
after the Labor Day holiday with in- 
quiries from customers asking for guar- 
antees on prices and deliveries for 1940 
requirements. This was a belated effort 
to offset the rise in the too low paper 
prices which consumers know will come 
about shortly. Naturally the jobbers 
cannot make such promises with their 
sources of supply informing them that 
prices on the date of shipment will pre- 
vail. 

The uncertainty of war has entered 
into the selling of pulp and paper, be- 
coming the important factor overnight 
and supplanting price which has ruled 
the markets since the latter part of 1937. 


Long Joins BM&T 
Sales Staff 


Coming to San Francisco with a wide 
knowledge of printing papers, Mr. L. F. 
Long joins the sales staff of Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne. Working under the di- 
rection of Mr. J. A. Gruner, sales man- 
ager of the printing paper department, 
Mr. Long will call on many of the large 
San Francisco printing plants. 

Born in Omaha, Neb., and moving to 
Texas when very young, Long received 
his first taste of paper and ink when his 
father took over a small Texas news- 
paper. He spent all of his spare time 
in the newspaper business while attend- 
ing school and when the World War 
broke out he joined the Marine Corps. 
After the war he finished his schooling 
and then went to work for the South- 
western Paper Company of Houston. 
From there he moved to the Paper Sup- 
ply Company, a branch of the San An- 
tonio Paper Company. With a couple 
of years of this paper jobbing back- 
ground, Long went to Omaha, Neb., in 
1920 to join Field - Hamilton - Smith, 
paper merchants, where he remained un- 
til his joining Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
in August of this year. ; 

Mr. Long brought his golf clubs to 
San Francisco and, judging from quoted 
scores, he can give the local boys con- 
siderable competition. 


Zellerbach Let Contracts 
For Portland Warehouse 


@ On September Ist the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company awarded construction con- 
tracts for a new warehouse in Portland, 
Oregon. The building contracts include 
the complete modernization of an ex- 
isting seven-story and basement building 
and the construction of a modern ware- 
housing plant on the adjoining lot. 

When completed the building will 
have a frontage of 200 feet on North- 
west Fifth Avenue and will have 100 feet 
frontage on Everett Street, running 
through to Fourth Avenue. The com- 
plete job will cost around $200,000 ac- 
cording to the announcement. 

At the time of awarding the contracts 
W. D. McWaters, Portland manager of 
the Zellerbach Paper Company, com- 
mented as follows: 

“This division of our company has 
outgrown its present quarters. In order 
better to serve our customers from a 
location where traffic problems are at a 
minimum, our executives have authorized 
the construction of a modern merchan- 
dising warehouse. In this development 
we are planning for the future, and have 
provided sufficient additional space so 
that our business can grow with the gen- 
eral growth of Portland.” 


Cardoza Company Enters 
Printing Paper Business 


@ Frank B. Yerby, for the past 20 
years in the sales department of Blake, 
Mofhtt & Towne, resigned last month to 
organize a paper jobbing department for 
the T. J. Cardoza Co. of San Francisco. 

The Cardoza company is said to be 
the largest book binders and paper rulers 
on the Coast. 

Under Yerby’s direction the company 
has put in a stock of high quality print- 
ing papers, which have been obtained 
from well known mills. 


Commercial Paper 
Adds New Lines 


According to an announcement made 
recently, the Commercial Paper Co., San 
Francisco, is adding to its line of an- 
nouncement papers, Cassandra and Old 
Cairo, both manufactured by the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Co. 


Griffith Named Manager 
of BM&T at Phoenix 


@ Fred H. Griffith, formerly assistant 
manager, Phoenix division, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, has been appointed 
manager, taking the place of David Cri- 
kelair, former manager, who will be as- 
signed to other duties with the company. 





Paper Mill Men’s Club 
Has Summer Party 


@ Despite summer vacations a full com- 
plement of paper men met for the mid- 
summer get-together of the Paper Mill 
Men’s Club of Southern California. 
Golf, dinner and a program of enter- 
tainment filled the bill, and the party 
was declared a rousing success. Chet 
Gunther and Bill Charbonneau as chair- 
man and vice-chairman headed the com- 
mittee that put the event on. 


Marvin Vanderheiden walked away 
with the first golf prize with a 79. Close 
on his heels for runner-up was J. W. 
Genuit. Forty-five were at the dinner, 
which was served in the dining room of 
the California Country Club at Culver 
City. Following dinner the club was 
highly entertained by a young man of a 
very few years and a very long memory. 
As well as the memory genius, a card 
trick specialist and a violinist were on 
the program. 


In the absence of the president, Al C. 
Hentschel, C. Fran Jenkins presided. 
Announcement of committees for the 
Fifth Annual Invitational Golf Tourna- 
ment and Hi-Jinks was made. General 
chairman this year is Paul R. Raab. Vice- 
chairman is W. A. McBride. Commit- 
tees and their chairmen are: Finance, 
H. L. Fields, chairman; Newby Green, 
G. N. Madigan; entertainment, Horace 
Gibson, chairman, Chas. Spies; golf, 
Frank R. Philbrook, chairman, Frank 
Gladden; door prizes, C. W. Fisher, 
chairman, G. S. Brenzel; Christmas din- 
ner fund tickets, J. D. Tudor, chairman, 
B. Bohnson, Irvine E. Damon and J. A. 
Theim; program, Art Fox, chairman, 
Arthur E. Kern, Louis Wanka; sports, 
Roy Gute, chairman. 


The big event will be held this year 
at the Riviera Country Club, scene of 
former similar parties, Friday, Oct. 6, 
with golf starting at noon and the ban- 
quet at 7 p. m._ Softball, horseshoes, 
tennis, will also be available for any de- 
siring to play. Three hundred guests 
are anticipated at the annual meeting. 


Coast Visitors 

@ W. J. Blackley, Beveridge Paper Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was a recent Pacific 
Coast visitor. 


Visiting here on the Coast this month 
was L. R. Cramblet, A. M. Collins Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago. 


Walter Short 
Dies at San Francisco 


@ Walter Short, for many years a San 
Francisco salesman of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., died July 17 after a brief 


illness. 
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Winthrop L. Carter 
Visits Pacific Coast 


@ Winthrop L. Carter, president, 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
Nashua, N. H., accompanied by Mrs. 
Carter, was a recent visitor to the Pacific 
Coast. 

While here he attended the encamp- 
ment of the Bohemian Club at beautiful 
Bohemian Grove on the Russian River 
near San Francisco. 

Later, as the guest of J. F. Nields, 
Pacific Coast manager of the company, 
the Carters were taken on a tour of the 
Sierra, taking in Lake Tahoe, Mono 
Lake, and Yosemite Valley. 

Carter is an ardent photographer and 
took many pictures of the San Francisco 
International Exposition, about which he 
was most enthusiastic. 

While on the Coast he visited the San 
Francisco offices of Carter-Rice & Co., 
and also the Seattle office of that firm. 


The Carters returned home via the 
Northwest and Jasper National Park. 

Aside from his many business activi- 
ties Carter is particularly well known in 
the East as the originator and first presi- 
dent of the New England Council. 


Canadian Newsprint Industry 
Promises Stable Production 


@ Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
have agreed among themselves to avoid 
any attempt at profiteering in war-time 
and they have pledged themselves to a 
program of orderly marketing, thus as- 
suring maintenance of supply at reason- 
able prices, according to a statement is- 
sued by Charles Vining, president of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. 

Mr. Vining’s statement follows: 

“Having in mind the extreme condi- 
tions of newsprint supply and demand 
which developed during the last World 
war, Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
have asked that this statement be issued 
to express their attitude in the situation 
which now exists. 

“Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
today realize their duty and responsibil- 
ity in supplying a commodity of vital 
wartime importance in the dissemination 
of news and public information and they 
wish to give assurance that this realiza- 
tion will guide their conduct. They 
pledge themselves to assist, by any means 
within their power, the war effort of the 
nation. 

“The Canadian newsprint manufactur- 
ers will meet the wishes of their Gov- 
ernment by avoiding any attempt to 
profiteer and will make every possible 
effort to maintain stabilized conditions 
of continuous supply and to discourage 
methods of buying and selling which 
might cause a disorderly market. 

“With these purposes in mind, the 
Canadian manufacturers strongly urge 
their customers to take their shipments 
as far as possible in equal monthly quan- 
tities, avoiding unnecessary accumulation 
of stocks and spot purchases which in- 
evitably would tend to bid prices up and 
cause disorder. 

“If normal contract methods of buy- 
ing are followed, the Canadian mills be- 
lieve they are in position to assure con- 
tinuous adequate supply to all customers 
depending upon them. Steps have been 
taken to guard against sabotage of Can- 
adian plants and equipment and there 
is no reason to fear that Canadian pro- 
duction facilities cannot be fully main- 
tained.” 


Changes in Management 
of Bonestell & Co. 


@ Changes in management in the oldest 
paper house on the Pacific Coast and 
one of the oldest mercantile establish- 
ments—Bonestell & Co., San Francisco, 
have brought the third generation of the 
Bonestell family to positions of promi- 
nence in the company’s affairs. 

Effective September 1, H. S. Bonestell 
Jr. was appointed vice-president of the 
company. He will have general charge 
of the company’s operations under his 
father H. S. Bonestell Sr., directing his 
attention especially to sales. 

Bonestell Jr. will handle the duties of 
Charles Pritchard, who resigned Septem- 
ber 1 after 14 years with the company. 
As PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUS- 
TRY went to press, Mr. Pritchard had 
not yet announced his plans for the 
future, but it was thought probable that 
he would continue in the paper industry. 

Mr. Bonestell Jr. started with the com- 
pany about 14 years ago, then left to 
spend four years in the Orient with a 
mining company. When he returned to 
the United States he worked in Oakland 
as a salesman for the paper company, 
then was promoted to Oakland sales 
manager. 

January 1, 1939, when the company 
resumed sales of coarse paper he was 
put in charge of the sales of that com- 
modity. He is married, and has one 
daughter. His hobbies are fishing, hunt- 
ing, and stamp collecting. 


J. H. Bonestell, brother of H. S. Jr., 
has been appointed secretary of the com- 
pany, and has taken over the financial 
end of the business under his father. 
This step was due to the death of Spen- 
cer Kendall, who had been with the com- 
pany for 30 years, until he committed 
suicide August 24. Kendall was cashier 
of the company at the time of his death, 
which was unaccounted for, since his 
books were in perfect order, and he had 
no other difficulties that were known. 


J. H. Bonestell has been with the com- 
pany for the past nine years, where he 


On the left, H. S. BONESTELL, Jr., 
Vice-President, and on the right his 
brother, J. H. BONESTELL, Secretary 
of BONESTELL & COMPANY, paper 


merchants of San Francisco. 
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has been engaged in a number of ac- 
tivities. 

H. S. Bonestell Sr., accompanied by 
Mrs. Bonestell, left the early part of this 
month for a cruise to the South Seas 
that will keep him away from his desk 
for more than three months. 


Barclay Comments 
On Wars Effect on Newsprint 


@ To many present-day executives in 
the Pacific Northwest pulp and paper 
industries, wartime market conditions 
represent a new experience, but to Wil- 
liam Barclay, manager of Powell River 
Sales, distributing subsidiary of the big 
British Columbia newsprint organization, 
they are an old story, well remembered. 

“It may be too early to hazard even 
an opinion,” said Mr. Barclay, “but the 
situation seems to be developing just as 
it did in the Great War. I remember 
that at the outset of the trouble in 1914 
there was a period of uncertainty; or- 
ders were cancelled and business was 
down everywhere. In about six months’ 
time, after funds used in purchase of 
war supplies began to gain circulation, 
trade began to pick up. ter on, as 
most people recall, there was a news- 
print boom and prices went to an all- 
time high, although the record price 
came after the war rather than during 
7" ; 

Mr. Barclay believes that the market 
trend for newsprint will depend a good 
deal on the state of general business 
in the United States. He hopes for a 
solid, stabilized market without wide fluc- 
tuations and sky-high prices. He refers 
to the statement issued soon after the 
out break of this war by Charles Vin- 
ing, president of the Canadian News- 
print Association, pledging the industry 
to maintain present prices until condi- 
tions made change necessary, to guard 
against profiteering and otherwise tak- 
ing advantage of war conditions and to 
co-operate fully with the government. 
Mr. Barclay and other B. C. newsprint 
executives regard this attitude as a fair 
and logical one. 

Incidentally, the Dominion govern- 
ment has already passed legislation for- 
bidding excessive war-time profits, and 
this will naturally apply to newsprint 
as well as to every other industrial ac- 
tivity. Profits will be regulated by stiff 
taxation on profits of over 10 per cent. 


Edward N. Smith Opens 
Converting Plant 


@ The Coast Sales & Converting Com- 
pany was launched in Los Angeles dur- 
ing August. President of the new com- 
pany is Edward N. Smith, founder of 
the firm. The company is incorporated 
and will convert shelf and drawer lining 
paper. The new line of paper will be 
merchandized under the name Shelfline 
Arrow Brand, a copyrighted name. Of- 
fices and factory are located at 1304 
-1308 Newton street. 

Mr. Smith is well known in the paper 
trade having been an active mill repre- 
sentative in the southern area for a num- 
ber of years. He is one of the founders 
of the Paper Mill Men’s Club of South- 
ern California. Secretary-treasurer of 
the organization is E. M. Brooks. Mr. 
Brooks sold his partnership in the Holly- 
wood Paper Co. to e an interest in 
the new firm. Mr. Smith has developed 
new rewinding equipment for use in his 
converting plant. 
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Angelus Paper Products 
Has Grown Steadily 


Angelus Paper & Excelsior Products Com- 
pany of Los Angeles produces over 150 prod- 
ucts from paper and board, ranging from 
paper excelsior to special rolls for fortune 
telling machines 


HEN F. C. Van Amberg started the Angelus 

Paper & Excelsior Products Company in 1926 

in Los Angeles, paper excelsior was still in its 
pioneering days. Mr. Van Amberg gave away 1,800 
bales of the product to acquaint people with it and show 
its many uses. How well he accomplished this early 
educational program is evidenced by the continuous 
growth of the company including its recent expansion 
this summer which has added another 25 per cent to 
its production capacity. 

The manufacture of the excelsior alone is only one 
of the many activities of the firm. More than 150 items 
are made at the plant with many variants of each. As 
well as paper excelsior and the many varieties of pack- 
ing pads made from this, the company makes adding 
machine paper, cash register paper, tabulator and tele- 
type paper, addressing and listing papers, ticker tape, 
serpentine, roll paper specialties, furniture pads, em- 
bossed chip board, pipe and tire wraps, and recently 
has entered the realm of the occult in making special 
paper rolls for fortune telling machines. 


A service rendered jobbers by the company comprises 
slitting, sheeting, rewinding, cutting and reconditioning 
of rolls. An example of this service was the call from 
a jobber recently who had received a roll of paper 
42 inches in width which should have been 41 inches. 


In the top photograph F. C. VAN AMBERG, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Angelus Paper & 
Excelsior Products Co., of Los Angeles + + + In the 
second picture one use of the company’s embossed 
chipboard, Nomar Embostex, is demonstrated + 7 + 


The next picture shows the new Cameron 50-inch 
slitter for manufacturing small rolls + + + The bottom 
picture shows the Cameron cellophane and vulcanized 
rubber slitter handling 50-inch rolls + + + Below china 
plates separated by sheets of Embostex are wrapped 
with a paper excelsior filled pad prior to packing in 
fibre container lined with Embostex ; + + The com- 
bination provides effective protection against break- 
age without excess bulk or weight. 
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The roll was sent to the Angelus Paper & Excelsior 
Products Company and in a few hours was cut down to 
the correct size and returned to the customer. 


New equipment added in the recent expansion is a 
45-inch special built sheeter for fancy papers, a 72-inch 
specially built slitter for all kinds of stock, and a special 
small roll slitter, manufactured by Cameron Machine 
Co., for all round service. This equipment and the ad- 
ditional space provided by the new construction for 
warehousing during peak loads at the plant has given 
it its 25 per cent increased production capacity. Ad- 
ditional employees have been put on the payroll as 
well and the personnel now numbers 20. 

In the packing pads they manufacture 62 standard 
sizes. Part of the company’s battle to educate stores 
and packing departments of various companies to get 
away from loose packing materials has been aided in 
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recent time by the embossed chip board they make 
which is marketed as Nomar Embostex. The company 
has its own machine for making Embostex which feeds, 
rewinds, slits, sheets as well as embossing. 

Mr. Van Amberg is sole owner of the firm, and has 
been one of the pioneer promoters in the use of paper 
materials in packaging in the Southwest. The machine 
which makes the furniture pads, a development in his 
plant, will manufacture 125 feet of furniture padding 
per minute in widths up to 10 inch. As well as this 
excelsior making machine or shredder the plant also 
has a tissue shredder. 

The Angelus Paper & Excelsior Products Company 
is a unique converting plant being the only one of 
its type in the Southwest. Its services are varied and 
it fills an important place in the paper industry of the 
area. 





Zellerbach “Informant”’ 
Cover Makes Your 


Mouth Water 


@ “One of the snappiest ever issued,” 
was the verdict of the trade when they 
saw the September issue of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company’s “Informant.” 
The well known house organ bears on 
its cover a realistic picture of a luscious 
bunch of wine grapes in natural color, 
and the contents are more than usually 
interesting. The “Informant” is the 
work of Victor E. Hecht, vice-president 
of the company, and Mrs. Glory M. 
Palm, his assistant. 
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BLEACHING 
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Gimlin of Gilbert Paper 
Dies in San Francisco 


@ The many friends of Horace M. Gim- 
lin, 65, who had represented the Gilbert 
Paper Co., Menasha, Wisconsin, on the 
Pacific Coast for many years, were shock- 
ed to hear of his death August 17 at 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Gimlin was a veteran of the paper 
industry, having been connected many 
years ago with one of the large San 
Francisco jobbing houses. 


O’Keefes Escape 
In Train Wreck 


@ In the tragic wreck of the “City of 
San Francisco” which occurred Aug. 5 
near Danby, Nev., Tom O’Keefe of the 
Sierra Paper Co. of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
O’Keefe and their four-year-old son 
Tommie, were among those fortunates 
who escaped with their lives. Mr. O’Keefe 
suffered a leg injury, but other than this 
no other: damage occurred to him or the 
rest of his family. Mr. O’Keefe report- 
ed that the wreck was far worse than 
people realized. 


Hecht Attending 

Eastern Meetings 

@ V. E. Hecht, vice-president, Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., n Francisco, left 
September 8 to attend the National Pa- 
per Trade Convention, and also the 
Hammermill and Warrenton paper com- 
pany sales meetings. 


Edward Smith 
Moves Offices 


@ The Edward N. Smith Paper Com- 
pany has moved its offices from 820 
McGary street, Los Angeles, to 2866 W. 
Seventh street, according to Edward N. 
Smith, head of the company. 













Sensib/e Rates 


PORTLAND OREGON 


MeDonald Awarded 
20-Year Pin 


@ R. A. McDonald, executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of mill sales, Crown- 
Zellerbach Corp., San Francisco, was re- 
cently presented with a 20-year pin in 
the presence of other executives in the 
San Francisco office. 


Colton East During August 


@ Louis Colton, vice-president, Zeller- 
bach Paper Co., San Francisco, spent 
most of August in the East visiting vari- 
ous paper mills and paper manufac- 
turers. 











PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


















PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


FINISH ann TRIM 
UPTURN HAS COME! 


Every day now we get reports of mills increasing produc- 















" 
NON-USERS 
ARE THE 
LOSERS” 













tion. Better yet, we get real tangible indicators in the form 
of additional orders for TENAX FELTS.. . chosen 


because of profitable records shown by their predecessors 





in the same and neighboring mills. 
*‘Non-Users Are the Losers” 


W 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: ALAN C. DUNHAM, Portland, Ore. 


APPLETON 
WIRES 


are Good wtres 


Appleton Wire Works, Lne.A [ppleton, Was. 
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al FUEL 
Mc | In COMPARISON with the cost of the power 
| required to operate a paper machine and the ex- 

AND . . . pense of heating the driers, the price of a felt is a 

— Uttd ( Z bs (pie | very small item in the total cost of drying paper. 
CM | » » Experts estimate that a reduction of as little as 


— | 1% in the moisture content of the sheet delivered 
from the felt to the driers is sufficient to reduce 

| the total felt cost from 25% to 50%. The least 

r | expensive felt is therefore the felt that delivers the 

Amp LE STOCKS main- | most paper to the driers with the least moisture. 

» » Hamilton Felts do just that. Individually de- 
signed and woven with reference to the kind of 
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tained at all times close to 


Western markets assure de- paper they are to make and to the construction of 
. . the couch, presses and rubber rolls on which they 
pendable deliveries. Un- are to run, Hamilton Felts not only last longer but 


. . hey al ; hether j 
surpassed production facil- they also remove more water. > » Ww ether judged 
K in terms of productive hours or in terms of total 
ities at Tacoma, Washing- drying costs, Hamilton Felts are the least ex- 
pensive felts available to the paper industry. 
ton, research laboratories , 
From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board, 


and technical field service there is a Hamilton Felt that will do your work 





better, faster and at lower cost. 


guard quality, promote | 


production economies, help | S HULER & 4 ENNINGHOFEN 
solve production problems. | HAMILTON, OHIO 


Miami Woolen Mills, Established 1858 
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THE MULLEN TESTER 





= Mallen Tester New Features for 


MODEL C-39 


Sm =61939 


. LE Sb 


ny 
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Simplified design of quick demountable tripod. 


Adjustment under clamping spring to maintain uni- 
form pressure. 


Two gauges of different capacities are mounted on 
manifold with space between for installing Master 
gauge at such intervals as operator may wish to check 
the accuracy of the gauges in daily use. 


Valves are provided to permit of simultaneous read- 
ings from any two gauges. 





Manufactured by B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
SALES AGENTS 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY CO. 


SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 








ONLY NASH VACUUM PUMPS 


HAVE ALL THESE FEATURES | OT J] PHUR 


Freeport Sulphur Company 


The Chanin Bldg., New York City 
122 East 42nd Street 








oe 9 Cee 
Freeport, Brazoria County, Texas 


Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana 


Pacific Coast Sales Agents: 


Balfour, Guthrie & Company 


One Moving Element. Non-pulsating Vac- 

P Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
uum. No Internal Wearing Parts. No hee Diatatiais, tas teoiaiin aa 
Internal Lubrication. Handles Liquid With Varuna, & ©. 

Air. No Expert Attendance. Constant 


Efficiency. Low Maintenance Cost. LPHUR 
NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY SU 
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SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
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STEBBINS QUALITY 
Is ECONOMY 


AREFULLY selected materials ; wo 
plus efficient, intelligent applica- Wires of quality a 
tion of these materials assures the | seamed, surfaced, 
sulphite mill operator today the lowest utmost in servic? 
lining costs per ton of pulp in the 
| history of the industry. 


STEBBINS specializes in the lining of 
| all types of pulp and paper mill equip- 
- | ment in which a ceramic lining may be 
: | used for protection against corrosion 
or slime formation. 














WW |= 


Your inquiries will have the prompt 
| and careful attention of our engineers. 


GTEBBINS FNGINEERING ((ORPORATION 


TEXTILE TOWER 
SEATTLE 
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SLITTERS 


WORTHINGTON EQUIPMENT ‘eltiite €— 4 
for the PULP AND PAPER MILL WH SPACED 


A COMPLETE LINE OF PUMPS FOR: 


’ General water supply Liquors handling . . . for sul- 
Waste disposai phite, sulphate (kraft), and 
Sump and general drainage soda processes 

Fire protection Bleach solutions 

Suction-box or roll vacuum Acids, caustics and other 
White water chemicals 

Pulp grinder pressure water Air conditioning and refriger- 
Stock handling ation 


STEAM POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT: 


STEAM TURBINES ie | ae 
BOILER FEED PUMPS me i Darts ‘or 
CONDENSERS ee 

STEAM-JET AIR EJECTORS . . BON Ne Ss 
HOTWELL AND CONDENSATE PUMPS ‘ at ; f litt 
STEAM HEATING VACUUM PUMPS 2 FeSpacing OF SiNtarE 
FEEDWATER HEATERS (deaerating and non-decerating) ‘ ee is qu ic k | y d one. 
WATER METERS 

4 OTHER EQUIPMENT: ; : Only one cutter for 
DIESEL AND GAS ENGINES =. each cut, not two 
COMPRESSORS (air and gas) : : ; Rar ns h f 
WET AND DRY VACUUM PUMPS i jyr as in the case o 


V-BELT DRIVES * “a . 
REDUCING AND INCREASING GEARS ee overlapping 


REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT — shears. 





ere 


@ Literature on Request Pa . - = 


s .- 
ra abe 





The services of qualified gi Ss are ilable for assist- : 
ance in selecting the proper equipment for each requirement. f 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR ST ':] {eole) ¢B 4. ham, pm & 















WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HARRISON, NEW JERSEY + Bron 
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EASTWOOD WIRE 
has Everything! 


A BODY to provide superior paper Finish, 
under the broadest range of individual pro- 
duction schedules. @A SEAM for wire strength 
and paper drainage. @ An EDGE - for dur- 
ability and wire life. @ Research and develop- 
ment by EASTWOOD have blazed new trails 
of accomplishment for over sixty years. 


STAINLESS VALVES 7 ie eee -- 


to compliment your Product! 












replace permanently with 








Let our engineers and metallurgical department 


help you with your special problems. EASTWOOD-NEALLEY Cc ORP. 
ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRY CO. || MN: Ss sentoane Se" 1” 


PACIFIC COAST SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 





PORTLAND, OREGON SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 




















Just Published 


Economics of 
Private Forestry 
By Ralph W. Marquis 


University of Rochester 


219 Pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 


This volume presents an analysis of the economic Wesisih Gea? Works & 


roblems relating to the sustained yield management 

of private ok lands, the pent Penne and pre ee SCATTES, WAER. 
incentives to private forestry practice, the theory of ‘ with PACIFIC GEAR & TOOL WORKS tececporaees 
determination of forest products, the profits from 
sustained yield or liquidation, and the relation of | 
private forestry to the forest problem. 























SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 












-A complete picture of forestry economics 
















in these 14 chapters Do you know the news of the industry on 
1. Evolution of the Forest Problem. 8. Economics of Forest Liquidation. the Pacific Coast? To read PACIFIC PULP 
2. Economic Approach to Forestry. 9. Obstacles to the Practice of For- = a 
3. Velne ond Price ner. ; & PAPER INDUSTRY is to be informed. 
4. e Supply of Forest sources 10. Incentives to the Practi f ° a he : ° 
coed Doctince. oa  comecamy a Every issue bristling with news. Subscribe 
$5. Theory of Demand Applied to 11. Test of Profits. now and get the annual Review Number in- 
Forest Products. 12. An Industry in Transition. b, 
6. Se Datieing Demand for For- 13. + seaceser mg and Private Forest | cluded with the regular monthly numbers. 
est Products. nterprise. 
7. Composition of the Demand for 14. Toward a Solution of the Forest U. S. and Canada, $4.00 the year. 
Forest Products Problem. 
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4 MERICAN 
WRINGER CO., INC. 





Telephone 
Beacon 9354 


Pacific Building 





PORTLAND, OREGON 




















Draper Brothers Company 


CANTON, MASS. 











Standard Chemical and Technical Dictionary 


H. BENNETT, F. A. I. C. 


NEW! COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE 


Covers Industrial Products, Pure Chemicals and Trade Names, Abbreviations, Contractions, Symbols 
Used in Mathematics, Chemistry Thermodynamics, Pharmacy, etc. OVER 25,000 DEFINITIONS 


stated clearly. The prefix names of the organic radicals 
supplements this. 


A condensed technical word book for students, write=s, 
technicians, engineers, scientists, and all others who 
need assistance in keeping up with the many new 
chemical, physical, mathematical, engineering and tech- 
nical words of expression. 


Every device has been used to make the dictionary one 
that is practical and easy to use. Complete cross 
references are used. Matter of a similar nature is 


It is a compilation completely covering industrial prod- grouped together. A standard system of alphabetizing 








ucts, chemicals and trade names, abbreviations and 
contractions, as well as the symbols used in mathematics, 
chemistry, thermodynamics, pharmacy, etc. 


A special section is devoted to the explanation and the 
proper naming of the organic compounds. The rules 
for the nomenclature of the organic compounds are 





Nomenclature of Organic Compounds 
Prefix Names of Organic Radicals 
Abbreviations and Contractions 


CONTENTS 
Introduction to the Use of the Dictionary 


has been used which makes it possible to find even the 
most complex organic compound. The symbols have 
been arranged so that any one can be found at a 
moment’s notice. 


There is no field of recent endeavor which is not included 
among these 25,000 definitions. 





a. Greek 

b. Mathematical 
c. Apothecary 
d. Miscellaneous 


Symbols 


Dictionary—Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Mathematics, Engineering, Technology 
1939 -- Price $10.00 


Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry - 


71 Columbia Street 
Seattle, Washington 








































CHAS M. SERVER 209 TERMINAL SALES BLOG. 
PORTLAND.OREGON 








AIRPLANE Photographic 


I\ Are especially useful in preliminary 
1 \ work, showing Sites and Stands of 
: Timber, Etc. Write us. 
/ \ Photo Maps to Scale, Views 


BRUBAKER AERIAL SURVEYS 


412 McKay Building, Portland, Oregon 
ATwater 1903 
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NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE 
BATTERIES 


The preferred power battery for indus- 
trial trucks in the pulp and paper 
industry. 


Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company 


1 Main Office & Factory: West Orange, N. J. 
Seattle San Francisco Los Angeles 


Mm Wh 




















_AINING _ 
WORLD 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 











Champion of the Mining Industry of 
the West 


$3.00 Per Year in the U. S. and Canada 
($4.00 Per Year Foreign) 





71 Columbia St. 121 2nd Street 

SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1220 S.W. Morrison St. 124 W. Fourth St. 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Waterbury Felts 


are made by 


H. Waterbury & Sons Co. 
ORISKANY, N. Y. 


v 


Represented by: F. P. Wilder, New Heathman Hotel 
Portland, Oregon 








MERRICK WEIGHTOMETER 


Can be installed upon any width or 
length of conveyor—level or inclined 


MERRICK SCALE MFG. CO., Passaic, New Jersey 


Irving R. Gard & Company, 908 Lowman Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 














Roche Harbor Lime and Lime Stone72°32""": 


For Better Bleach Roche Harbor is the dean 

: WwW, \ of the industry and is 
For Better Filler 2 noted for unlimited sup- 
For Better Tower Use JN ply, superior quality and 
For Less Impurities 


unexcelled service. 
Roche Harbor Lime and Cement Co. pane 





TIMBER 
SERVICE 


FOR TIMBER HOLDERS, LOGGING 
OPERATORS, BANKS, TRUST 
COMPANIES 


Sales ... Management... Engineering 
. Timber Estimating . . pain 


A at 
COMPLETE Operators . . . General Counsel e« 


Statistical Service ... 
SERVICE (Write for Copy of Monthly Digest and 


Statistical Review) 
Address All Communications to E. P. BURCHETT, Managing Director 


ROUNDS-BURCHETT LTD. TIMBER SERVICE 


Inns of Court Building Vancouver, Canada 








































Chromium Corporation of America 


Charles H. Belvin, Jr. 
GROD ON roma hed a 


FRADE MARA REG. US. PAT OFF 


NEW YORK WATERBURY CLEVELAND CHICAGO 





Ab AL 
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J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 


350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2860 N.W. Front Avenue, Portland, Ore. 


E. G. DREW—Pacific Coast Representative 
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y || STANLEY J. SELDEN | | O- ©. SCHOENWERK 
: INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER Consulting Engineer 


3240 LAKE SHORE DRIVE 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Is- PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
er e 
e 
Pulp and Paper Mill 
y 319 PERKINS BUILDING PHONE MAIN 8406 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON Design — Construction 














5 Cavin, Marshall and Barr | | Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


CONSUL TING Consulting Engineers 


200 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


ENGINEER AY Hardy S. Ferguson__. Member A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., E.1.C. 


; ; ; ? Moses H. Teaze -.._.- Member A.S.M.E., E.I.C., A.S.C.E. 
A Firm of West Coast Engineers, Experienced in PA- q . 
CIFIC COAST Problems of Mill Design, Operation and Consultation, reports, valuations, and com- 
Supervision of Construction plete designs and ae eee 

: for the construction and equipment of 


HAROLD D. CAVIN HARRY L. MARSHALL Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
CHARLES M. BARR Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants 
1215 Exchange Building, Seattle, Washington Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 














R| |) L. A. DeGUERE | |GEORGE 7. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 





Mill Architect and Engineer 305-309 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. MEMBER—Am. Soc. C. ah. Se: M. E.—Eng. Inst. Cen. 
sey Consultation—Reports—Val Paper and Pulp Mills 
—Hydro-Electric and Steam Power Plants—Plans and Specifications. 











; PULP and PAPER MILLS 


Ground Wood, Sulphite, Sulphate, Surveys, cS og ’ 
~~ Estimates and Reports — Water Power STOCK-A AKER ¥ bf Nts. 
wn Development M ie) RDEN 


a Reference—A long list of successful plants in various 4lamoovern 


and parts of U. S. and Canada 
















Over 25 years actual experience in 


res. designing and building of mills. " PORTLAND.OREGON 




















—| | [(puze — ner SEN ae 
ca . . BUNKER HILL 
Perkins-Goodwin Company USE \St./ LEAD 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York Suite 3605 NORTHWEST LEAD COMPANY 
\GO PA PER SAN FRANCISCO ssciandaraees LOS ANGELES 























PULPWOOD CLEANING MACHINES 
— woe TANKS and cd 
KNOT BORING and ROUTING MACHINES < Sen or eats WG es : 


CONCAVE KNIFE AND BROUTING BIT GRINDERS 
* * * 


STETSON-ROSS MACHINE CO. KENTON er ORE. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Made at Trona 
On Searles Lake, California 


TRONA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp’n. 
609 So. Grand Ave., LOS ANGELES 








‘BETTER SPEED 
CONTROL AND 
IMPROVED 


PAPER QUALITY” —and the G-E Electric 


Governor Gets the Credit 


That’s what the plant superintendent of the Newton Falls Paper 
Mill has to say about the 200-hp turbine, equipped with an electric 
governor, installed there last year to drive the 100-inch paper 
machine. Other mill operators using G-E turbines have received 
the same benefits. 


The unit at Newton Falls operates 24 hours a day, four to five 
days a week. Accurate speed adjustment over the entire speed 
range of 975 to 5110 rpm is obtained by means of a push-button 
control station located at the paper machine. All exhaust steam is 
used in the dryers, and mechanical power for driving the paper 
machine is obtained as a by-product, at low cost. 


We believe service like this will interest you. For details, consult 
the turbine specialist at the nearest G-E office. He will be glad to 
help you. General Electric, Schenectady, N.- Y. 
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GENERAL & 











flection. 


sures, 


impeller. 


lation. 


4. Oversize bearings assure low 
minimize wear. 


In these—and all other 
pumps are built to fit the job. 


POINTERS 


on howto pump heavy stock 
FOR LESS MONEY 


1. Self-cleaning, non-binding impeller in Warren 
stock pumps prevents stock from working be- 
hind impeller and binding the pump. 

2. Rotating element can be removed without dis- 
turbing suction or discharge piping. 


3. Extra heavy shaft prevents vibration and de- 


bearing pres- 


5. Large inlet insures heavy stock reaching the 


details—Warren stock 


Check with Warren on your next pump instal- 


WARREN PUMPS 


WARREN STEAM PUMP CO., Inc., Warren, Mass. 
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F elts F or’: 
Leather Board 
Straw Board 
Box Board 
Bristol Board 
Tissue 
Bond 
Writings ; 
Insulation Board 
Mulch Paper 
Straw Paper 
‘Wrappings 
Glassine 
Newsprint 
Cellucotton 
Wall Board 
Soda Pulp 
Sulphite Pulp 
Bui ding Papers 
Asbestos Papers 
Cement Shingles 
Blotting 
Book 
Chip Board 
News Board 
Cover 
Kraft 
Ledger 
Manila 

pe 
Ground Wood Pulp 
Binders Board 
Toweling 
Condenser Paper 
Bottle Cap Board 
Catalogue 
Envelope 
Container Board 
Hanging 
Coating Boards 
Coating Papers 
Tag Board : 
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PECIALIZATION 


Ours is a specialized business—that of making good 
paper machine felts. It is different from any other 


‘textile business in the world. 


Our designers, spinners, weavers, research, chemists, 
finishers, are all specialists with years of sound ex- 
perience in felt making. Some of them have followed 


their particular line of work for 25 years. 
Machinery, too, is special. Much of it is of our 


own design. 


Our resources and world-wide experience have led 
the paper industry to bring all manner of problems 


to us involving the use of felts. 


If you have an unusual’ machine condition which is 
bothering you, let us know about it. P erhaps we can 
help you. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 











